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PHILOLOGY. 


Tue following statement of facts and principles is presented to the 
public in compliance with numerous solicitations. 
N. Wepster. 


When I was in England, I proposed to Dr. Lee, professor of Arabic, in the 
University of Cambridge, that an attempt should be made to settle some points 
in the English language, in which the practice of respectable writers and speak- 
ers is different, by means of a convention of gentlemen of distinguished erudi- 
tion. Dr. Lee replied, that no gentlemen would undertake such a project, as it 
would expose them to the charge of arrogance. Notwithstanding this objection, 
I addressed to him a letter, of which the following is a copy. 


Cambridge, December 20, 1824. 

Reverend and dear Sir, 

As I have crossed the Atlantic, for the purpose of completing a 
Dictionary of our language, it would be very gratifying to me, and to my coun- 
trymen, and, I think, by no means useless in England, to settle, by the united 
opinions of learned men, some points in pronunciation, orthography and construc- 
tion, in which the practice of good writers and speakers, is not uniform, either in 
England, or the United States. The English language is the language of the 
United States ; and it is desirable, that as far as the people have the same things, 
and the same ideas, the words to express them should remain the same. The 
diversities of language among men may be considered as a curse; certainly one 
of the greatest evils that commerce, religion, and the social interests of men, 
have to encounter. 

The English language will prevail over the whole of North-America, from the 
latitude of 25° or 30° north, to the utmost limit of population, towards the North 
Pole ; and, according to the regular laws of population, it must, within two cen- 
turies, be spoken by three hundred millions of people on that continent. If we 
take into view the English population in New-Holland, and other lands in the 
south and east, we may fairly suppose that in two centuries, the English will be 
the language of one-third or two-fifths of all the inhabitants of the globe. 

Besides this, the English language is to be the instrument of propagating 
sciences, arts, and the Christian religion, to an extent probably exceeding that of 
any other language. It is, therefore, important that its principles should be ad- 
justed, and uniformity of spelling and pronunciation established and preserved, 
as far as the nature of a living language will admit. In regard to the great body 
of the language, its principles are now settled by usage, and are uniform in this 
country, and in the United States. But there are many points in which respecta- 
ble men are not agreed ; and it is the sincere desire of my fellow-citizens that 
such a diversity may no longer exist. 

If a delegation of gentlemen from the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, 
could be induced to meet and consult on this subject, either in Oxford or Cam- 
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bridge, or in London, I would meet them with pleasure, and lay before them such 
points of difference in the practice of the two countries, as it Is desirable to ad- 
just ; and the gentlemen would consider any other points that they might think 
it expedient to determine. I would also lay before them some thoughts on a plan 
for correcting the evils of our irregular orthography, without the use of any new 
letters. 

I know that the decisions of such a collection of unauthorized individuals 
would not be considered as binding on the community. But the gentlemen 
would disavow any intention of imposing their opinions on the public, as authorita- 
tive ; they would offer simply their opinions, and the public would still be at 
liberty to receive or reject them. But whatever cavils —— be made at first, 
those who know the influence of men of distinguished erudition on public opin- 
ion, in cases of a literary nature, will have no question respecting the ultimate 
success of such a project. That my countrymen would generally receive the 
decisions and follow them, I have no doubt. 

I sincerely wish, Sir, that this proposition may be transmitted to some gentle- 
man of your acquaintance in Oxford, and that you would converse withthe mas- 
ters and professors of this University, on the subject. 

I am, Sir, with great respect, 
Your obedient servant, 
N. WesstER. 

Rev. Samuel Lee, D. D. 


Dr. Lee informed me he had sent the letter to a friend of his, a professor in the 
University of Oxford ; but I received no answer. The subject, however, was 
mentioned in company in London, when a gentleman of some celebrity in litera- 
ture, remarked that such a convention would be of no use, as no two persons 
would agree in opinion. 

When I first announced my intention to compile a dictionary of our language, 
I received a letter from a friend at the South, informing me that gentlemen of his 
acquaintance disapproved of my purpose ; and, from another quarter, I received 
anonymous letters insulting me for proposing to attempt such a work. In the 
prosecution of the work, I experienced the want of many books, which my 
scanty means rendered me unable to procure ; no patronage of any value could 
be obtained ; and no aid of literary men. 

In such circumstances, | was under the necessity of relying wholly on my own 
pecuniary resources, arising from the sale of one little elementary book, which 
twenty or thirty bookmakers and booksellers, were industriously attempting to 
banish from use. In the manner of executing the dictionary, I was left without 
the aid of other,men’s opinions, depending entirely on my own judgment. 
When the work was put to the press, the terms of science were subjected to the 
revision of other gentlemen ; but the main body of the work was printed from 
the first copy ; my age forbidding me to revise and transcribe it. If, therefore, 
I have not accomplished all which has been expected or desired, the peculiar cir- 
cumstances of the case, will, in the minds of candid men, be a sufficient apology. 
If any man, with the same means, and in the same time, can do more, and do it 
better, let him make the attempt. 

On beginning the dictionary, one of the first discoveries I made was, that a vast 
field of inquiry into the origin and affinity of words, their primary signification, 
and the connection between the principal languages of Asia and Europe, had 
never been surveyed at all, or had been very imperfectly explored. I, therefore, 
employed about ten years in exploring this field, and composed a Synopsis of 
principal words in twenty languages ; classing the words according to their radic- 
al letters, or their cognates ; with references from words in one language to words 
in other languages, which, having the like radical letters and signification, may pos- 
sibly or probably be allied in origin. My researches into these subjects, far from being 
dry and irksome, became very interesting, from the frequent discovery of facts 
which were new to me, and from the opening prospect that I might be able to 
throw some light on an obscure subject ; illustrate some truths, endl Gedate some 
errors in philology. The results have been very satisfactory, at least, to myself. 

Without enumerating the benefits of this investigation in detail, it may be 
proper to specify two particulars. One is, the historical evidence it furnishes of 
the origin, connection and migrations of nations. The other is, the ascertain- 
ment of the primary signification of radical words, and the physical objects or 
pte see from which the terms expressing moral and abstract ideas have been 
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On the first particular I would observe, that many words now used by some or 
all the nations in Europe, which are of Gothic and Teutonic origin, are found to be 
common words in Persia to this day. Such are father, mother, brother, daughter, 
the verb bind, and many others. We know that migrations of men have been al- 
most uniformly from the East ; and hence we infer with certainty that our an- 
cestors were once inhabitants of Persia; that the Gothic and Teutonic tribes had a 
common origin with the Persians. The word God is also Persian, but not found in 
the languages of Shem’s descendants. 

There are some words in vulgar use which afford decisive evidence of the same 
facts. The word chuk, which is used in calling swine, is a Persian word, signify- 
ing a hog. Hence the name wood-chuk. Our farmers, in calling cows, utter the 
word kok or ko, which is the Persian pronunciation of cow. ‘ 

By means of language also we trace the progress or course of migrations. Thus 
the promontory Cragus, in Asia Minor, mentioned by Pliny, Lib. v. xxvii. is 
doubtless the English word crag, which we have received from the Welsh ; a 
fact indicating that the ancestors of that nation were once inhabitants of Cilicia. 
So Perga in Pamphylia, is, doubtless, the modern word berg or bergen. 

{n regard to the second particular, it may be observed, that etymological re- 
searches are necessary to the discovery of the primary sense of radical words. 
Words used to express moral or abstract ideas, have their origin in terms first 
used to denote physical objects or action. This field of inquiry has yet been 
scarcely occupied ; and the hittle that has been done in exploring it has produced 
no very valuable information. 

An example, or two, will show the importance of this subject. "The connec- 
tion between the moral and physical sense of right is very obvious. In a physic- 
al sense, right signifies straight, as a right line ; and this, in a figurative sense, is 
straight in morals. But the Latin verb rego, whence rectus, signifies to rule, gov- 
ern, guide, and this implies restraint. Hence the primary sense is to strain, to 
stretch. This physical action makes straight, and it restrains, in governing. 
Hence the Latin regio, region. If this word was first applied to a limit or border, 
the sense is, the utmost sfretch. if it was in general, extent or tract of country, 
still the sense was taken from stretching, extending. All this is too obvious 
to require proof. But let any person look at Ainsworth's explanation of the 
etymology of regio, and observe how wild and improbable are his opinions, and 
those of the author from whom he borrows them. 

No person would, without examination, suspect the word dress, in the sense of 
putting on clothes, or of preparing food for the table, to be derived from the Latin 
dirigo, rego, and that the primary sense is to make straight. Yet this is certain. 
The sense of straight, gives that of right, and from this is derived the sense of 
preparing, or fitting for proper use. 

I was formerly unable to understand the connection between the French heure, 
an hour, and heureux, fortunate, happy ; or why tide, in Anglo-Saxon, should be 
made to signify tide in English ; or how the word tempest could rationally be de- 
duced from the Latin tempus, time. 

These and a thousand similar difficulties vanish, when the original sense of 
words, and the manner of deducing moral from physical senses, is clearly un- 
derstood. 

The original signification of hour, heure, is time ; and the primary sense of time, is 
a falling, happening, or coming, like event from evento. The original sense 
of happy is fortunate, or lucky, and luck is that which comes or falls to us ; the 
word being used in a good sense. So happy in English, is from happening, from 
the Welsh hapiai, to _ meena 

A similar process of derivation is found in the words tide and tempest. Tid 
in Saxon, is time, that which comes ; in English, tide is a coming of the sea. And 
here let it be observed, that as wea in Greek is primarily time, and this gives the 
sense also of beauty or comeliness ; so the Saxon tid, time, gives tidy, that is, sea- 
sonable, in good time, hence fit, hence neat. So tempus in Latin, gives tempestivus, 
seasonable, and tempestas, a tempest, from the original sense of the root, to come, 
fall,orrush. So betide in English retains the original sense of the radix, to fall, 
orcome upon. Let these examples suffice to illustrate this point. 

Another imporant use of etymological inquiries, judiciously conducted, is to 
illustrate the affinity of languages. In order to determine the identity of words 
in different languages, the principal points to be observed are, the sameness of the 
radical letters, and the sameness of signification. But such is the aptitude of 
men to vary in the enunciation of sounds, that the letters of one language are in 
another often changed into their cognates, that is, different letters of the same 
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organs. Thus J, p, f,and 2, being all formed by the lips, are often interchanged ; 
asaredandé ; gandk; sandz; landr; the latter, however, being less fre- 
quent. ; ‘ : 

But many words occur in our language, and probably in all others, in which 
such alterations of orthography have taken place, that their identity with others, 
cannot be known, without a particular knowledge of the whole process of change, 
or its several steps. Thus we could not determine the French bras, English 
brace,to be derived from the Latin brachium, without knowing that bras is form- 
ed from the Spanish braze, and this from the Italian braccio ; the letter z in Span- 
ish, having formerly the force or sound of ¢. So we should not be able to refer 
the French conyvé to its true source, unless we had the Italian congedare, to give 
leave, which is evidently an alteration of the Latin concedo. But in this instance, 
we have additional evidence from the fact that the Celtic nations often used yg, 
where the Latins used ¢ ; for cedo in Welsh is gadaw ; and calo, to call, is galw. 

By extensive researches we obtain another advantage ; that of finding the 
radix and primary sense of words which, in one language, are detached from their 
root. Thus bright, in English, is unconnected with any radix now existing in the 
Teutonic dialects ; but the whole family, stock and branches, are found in the 
Ethiopic. Bright is the participle of the verb barah, to shine, or to illuminate ; and 
written in Ethiopic precisely as it is in our mother tongue, berht or beorht. 

One of the first things which arrests the attention of the learner of English, is 
the imperfection and anomalous character of our alphabet. We have thirty-six 
or thirty-seven distinct sounds and articulations, to represent which we have no 
more than twenty-six characters. Of course, the same character must represent 
more sounds or articulations than one. In addition to this, different letters are, 
in some instances, used to express the same sound. 

Of these irregularities, none are more perplexing than the use of c as a close 
articulation, like 4, before a, o and wu ; and as the sibilant s before e, i and y—the 
use of g as a close palatal articulation before a, 0 and uw; and sometimes before e 
andi; while in other words it has a compound sound, before e and ¢, like /. 
Nothing can be more absurd and perplexing than to give to a letter one name or 
sound by itself, and another name or sound in combination with other letters in 
words. To name the letter c, se, and then to give it the power of k, as in cap, 
cope, cup, is intolerably absurd, and none but the teacher and the pupil, can justly 
estimate the trouble, perplexity and delay, which it occasions to the young 
learner. 

This evil, however, admits an easy remedy. The method | have adopted is, to 
use a small mark across the ¢, when it is used as a palatal letter, like k, before a, 
oandu. This form of the letter is called ke. Before ¢,i and y, it retains its 
usual form and ndime. Thus also g withouta point, I call by the sound it has be- 
fore a, making it a palatal letter ; but with a point over it, it is called jee, as it 
has precisely the use of ja. 

The letter 2 is called double u, as it is composed of two v’s; being the Latin 
form of uw. That this letter should continue to be thus named, is an astonishing 
evidence of the force of habit. The sound of w is nearly the same as our oo, 
the French ou, and it ought to be so named. Several other slight alterations in 
naming the letters of the alphabet might be made with advantage. 

No essential alteration of the characters in our alphabet can, or ought ever 
to be made. New characters cannot be introduced. ‘The introduction of a new 
alphabet would render all our present books useless to the next generation ; or our 
people would be obliged to learn two alphabets instead of one ; nor could our 
children read French, Spanish, Italian, or Latin, without learning two alphabets. 
But in addition to these considerations, the Roman characters now used are the 
best characters that have been invented ; the most simple in form and most easy 
tothe eye ; and ought never to be exchanged for others. 

The only practicable remedy for the imperfections of our alphabet seems to be 
that which was adopted in the Hebrew, and which is, to some extent, used in 
certain languages on the continent of Europe. This is, the use of points above 
or below the letters. These do not disfigure the letters so as to render them 
obscure ; nor do they offend the eye. These points may be few in number, and 
used only*to mark the more anomalous sounds of the letters. This is the mode 
I have adopted, and it is suflicient to ascertain the sound of letters in most of the 
anomalies. As to such words as are too irregular to admit of this remedy, they 
are not very numerous, and may be collected into separate tables, in elementary 
books, with directions for the pronunciation. These tables, such as are formed 
in my Elementary Spelling Book, should be repeated by pupils, till they become 
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as familiar as the letters of the alphabet. It is for this reason that a good Spelling 
Book is the most important class book for young learners that is ever used. 

Notwithstanding all that has been done by lexicographers to reduce our ortho- 
graphy to some uniformity, it still remains in an unsettled state,—irregular, and, 
in some cases, erroneous. There are, probably, two thousand words which are 
differently written by different authors. In some classes of words, there is neither 
system nor consistency. From the old orthography of authour, ancestour, succes- 
sour, &c. the letter wu has been discarded ; but it is retained in honour, ardour, 
candour, and several others of this family, without the shadow of reason. While 
honour and honourable retain u, honorary has lost it ; vigour is written with wu ; 
invigorate, without it ; inferiour, superiour with u ; inferiority, superiority with- 
out it; labour with u ; laborious without it ; musick with k, musical without it ; 
and in like manner, hundreds of other words of like orthography. From this 
class of words, however, most writers have rejected the & ; and had it not been, 
for the influence of Walker's Dictionary, which has brought into schools, in 
some elementary books, this antiquated spelling, our language would have been, 
ere this, wholly purified from this deformity. But we have diversities of other 
kinds in constant use ; risk and risque ; gulf and gulph ; surprise and surprize ; 
enterprise and enterprize ; artisan and artizan ; bark and barque ; diocese and 
diocess ; blamable and blameable ; methodize and methodise ; and others, too nu- 
merous to be here recited. 

In determining the orthography of certain classes of words, I have adopted the 
rule of uniformity in words of like formation. This prevents exceptions which 
are more troublesome to learners than rules. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. Ardor, armor, candor, favor, color, clamor, error, honor, labor, parlor, rigor, 
rumor, splendor, terror, tenor, vapor, valor, vigor, inferior, exterior, interior, 
superior, savior, endeavor, &c. are written without uv; there being no good reason 
why wu should be retained in any of these words, rather than in author, predeces- 
sor, and successor. This obviates the inconvenience of writing u in labour and 
omitting it in laborious; win vigor and not in invigorate ; wu in inferior, and not 
in inferiority, &c. These irregularities are perplexing to the learner. 

2. Cubic, music, public, rhetoric, and hundreds of similar words, of Greek and 
Latin origin, and others formed in analogy with them, are written without k ; for 
it is incovenient, not to say absurd, to write the primitives, cubick, musick, &c. 
with k, and be obliged to drop it in cubical, musical, publication, rhetorical, &c. 
The exception is, in words which may be used as verbs, in which the participles 
&c. require / before e and ¢, as traffick, frolick, trafficked, frolicking. 

Words of different origin, which have always been written with k, and which 
have not derivatives, retain /, as in fetlock, hemlock, wedlock. Monosyllables 
also are excepted, as sick, lock, flock, for most of them have derivative verbs and 
participles, as sicken, locked, flocking. 

3. Defense, expense, offense, pretense, recompense, with s; not solely because 
the originals have s, but because s must be written in the derivatives, defensive, 
expensive, offensive, pretension, recompensing. 

4. Blamable, abatable, debatable, movable, ratable, salable, reconcilable, and all 
similar words are written without e, except when e follows c or g, as in noticea- 
ble, serviceable, changeable. 

5. Appall, befall, install, forestall, miseall, recall, inthrall, retain ll in the prim- 
itives; for if one / is dropped in the primitives, it must be restored in the deriva- 
tives, befalling, installing, miscalling, &c. Besides, it is a general rule in the 
language, that « before // has its broad sound, (mali and shall being excepted,) 
and if / is dropped in befal, miscal, &c. the orthography leads to a false pronun- 
ciation. 

6. Foretell, distill, instill, fulfill. retain // in the primitives ; for it must be re- 
stored in the derivatives foretelling, distiller, instilling, fulfilling, &c. In such 
words the pupil has only to learn a rule consisting of a few words, that tell, still, 
fill, retain // in all the derivatives. 

7. In like manner, dull, fall, skill, will retain // in the derivatives, to prevent the 
inconvenience of exceptions. There seems to be no reason for writing dullness, 
fullness, skillful, willful, with a single /, which does not require one s to be 
dropped in blissful, distressful. In the compound fulfill, and in the terminations 
of distressful, mournful, the loss of one / in ful creates little inconvenience, for it 
is uniform. 

8. Connection, deflection, inflection, reflection, always follow the verbs, con- 
nect, deflect, inflect, reflect. Complex and reflex constitute each a different class. 
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9. All verbs formed from the termination of Greek and Latin verbs in izo, and 
such as are formed in the like analogy, are written with ize ; as generalize, legal- 
ize, moralize. See the Elementary Spelling Book, Sect. 137,138. This termina- 
tion and ism never change the accent of the primitive word. 

Words from the French priser, and others, retain the s of the original; as sur- 
prise, enterprise, comprise, devise, revise, merchandise. The reason of this dis- 
tinction is obvious. The termination ize has a definite signification, to make, and 
should be retained in all cases. The French ise confounds this termination with 
one that has no connection with it. 

10. When a verb of two or more syllables ends in a single unaccented con- 
sonant, preceded by a single vowel, the final consonant is not doubled in the 
derivatives. Thus appareled, caveling, canceled, caviler, dueling, duelist, libeled, 
libelous, equaled, reveling, traveler, traveling, quarreling, &c. is the proper or- 
thography. See the Elementary Spelling Book, Sect. 149. 

his rule, always admitted to be just, has been violated, probably from mere 
negligence ; or partly from the omission of the participlesin the English diction- 
aries. There is certainly no more propriety in doubling the last consonant in 
these words, than in limiting, pardoning, ibesing, and others, in which the last 
consonant is never doubled. But what should we think of limitting, pardonning, 
deliverring, harborring, laborred, laborrer ? 

The orthography of dispatch, instructor, visitor, used by all authors before 
Johnson’s time, and still used by many, has been restored. Johnson altered the 
spelling in opposition to the practice of that cluster of eminent writers who adorned 
the beginning of the last century ; and, what is more singular, in contradiction of 
his own practice in some of his writings. See his Rambler, Rasselas, and his 
Dictionary, under the words speed and send. Besides, from visitor we have visito- 
rial, not visitatorial, as Blackstone writes the word. 

The French word bailif is retained by Johnson with a single f; but the French 
plaintif, he speils in English plaintiff; from the French pontife, Latin pontifex, he 
forms pontiff, with two fs ; but the derivatives pontifical, pontificate, with one. 
There is no more propriety in writing two fs in these words, nor in sheriff and 
mastiff, than in adding twenty letters of the same kind. 

As most of the monosyllables in ff, as cuff, muff, miff, stiff, are used as verbs and 
have derivatives, cuffed, puffing, stiffen, &c. they must retain ff; and for the sake 
of uniformity, other monosyllables may well be written in the same manner. 

Woe is often written wo ; but why alter this word and not doe, foe, rue, toe? If 
we omit e, in doe, toe, then do and to are confounded with two other words. It is 
better to let them all remain unaltered. 

These rules, if observed, will remove some of the evils of our very irregular or- 
thography ; and even a partial improvement seems to be worthy of a favorable 
reception. They are already adopted to a considerable extent, by the editors of 
some of our most popular and extensively circulated papers and periodicals. 

The most obvious method of banishing discrepancies in orthography is to supply 
schools with books of uniform orthography, and continue them in permanent use. 

There are some errors in orthography, which have proceeded, doubtless, from 
ignorance or negligence, but which are too palpable to admit any defense. 

Comptroller is an egregious mistake. It is not from the French compter, but 
from contre, contra and roll. It is strange that such an obvious blunder should 
have been continued to this day. The true word is controller. 

Chimistry is written chymistry and chemistry, from a difference of opinion, or 
rather a difference of guesses, about its etymology. It is mortifying to see what 
reverence is paid to the mere guesses of men of erudition! In fact, the origin of 
the word is now well known; it is from the Arabic ; and the true orthography is 
chimistry ; and so it is pronounced. This spelling accords with the first syllable 
of the word in French, Spanish and Italian. 

How the word zink came to be altered to zinc, I do not know. In all the 

northern languages, whence we have received the word, it is zink, and this ad- 
mits the regular adjective, z/nky. Zincous is ill-formed, and ought to be re- 
jected. 
' Gangue is a deformity in the language. The word in all the northern languages 
is gang, a going, a course, or vein. Who was stupid enough to add we to the 
word I cannot conceive, nor why it was added. We might just as well write 
longue for long. 

How the French melasse, Italian melassa, came to be changed in English to 
molasses, cannot now be known. Edwards, in his history of the West Indies, 
writes it correctly melasses, and so it is pronounced. 
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Redoubt is false spelling. Every tyro in French knows that it is the French 
redoute, in which the letter 6 never appeared. The insertion of 6 was a palpable 
blunder. What would men say if we should write stoubt for stout ; or loubd for 
loud 2 Yet redoubt presents a precisely similar innovation and absurdity. Simi- 
lar objections may be made to redoubtable. 

Mould is false orthography. It is the Anglo-Saxon mold, and was so written 
by Milton, Dryden, Pope, &c. 

Furlough is an egregious mistake in orthography. The word is furlow. Plow, 
the noun and the verb, should be written alike ; so also practice, the noun and the 
verb. The verb is from the noun, and practise is not to be justified on any prin- 
ciple. What should we say, if men should write to notise, from the noun notice ? 
This is a similar case. 

Suit, a retinue, is, by some affected speakers, pronounced sieet, and it is some- 
times written suite. Why this singularity ? It is the same word when used for 
retinue, as it is when used for a series or set of cards, or of clothes, or of apart- 
ments. It is from the French suivre, to follow, denoting a series or succession 
of things. No difference should be made, therefore, in the orthography, when 
differently applied. Jameson, the latest orthoepist, has wisely y aoe suite, 
and it ought to be banished from books. 

Oxyd, as regularly formed from the Greek ofvs, by Lavoisier, and his associates, 
has been changed to oxide,—a change most unwarranted ; for it makes 7 the rep- 
resentative of the Greek v, contrary to universal usage in other cases, and without 
the pretense of a reason, adds a final e. And how ~— inconsistent is the prac- 
tice of writing oryd with 7, and oxygen, from the same Greek original with y. 

Alledge is written allege, from the Latin allego. But allege, as written, ac- 
cording to a universal rule, in our language, should be pronounced alleege, with ¢ 
long. Now, if lexicographers had attended to the original orthography of other 
words in which d immediately precedes g, they would have inserted d in alledge. 
In all words probably of this class, d has been inserted to prevent mis-pronuncia- 
tion. In the originals of hedge, ledge, lodge, pledge, wedge, &c. there is nod ; 
but without it, the words would probably be mispronounced ; and d having been 
inserted in all similar words, this general rule should be observed in alledge, and 
so it was formerly written. 

In a few other words, the original and true orthography has been so corrupted, 
as to obscure the originals. Thus the Saxon tung, tunga, has been changed to 
tongue ; ieland, has been changed to island ; sureran, has been changed to sove- 
reign ; and such mistakes or blunders are sanctioned by long usage. If such 
corruptions are to be continued, and entailed upon the many millions of our na- 
tion, who are to people our vast territory, because we will not take a little trouble 
to correct them, nor suffer our children to be better taught ; be it so. I can only 
one what is correct—it belongs to others to determine whether the corrections 
shall be adopted. 

Orthoepy, is ina condition no better than orthography. About sixty years 
ago, efforts began to be made to reduce to a standard the pronunciation of words 
in England, which is a Babel in its dialects. How far Kenrick, Sheridan, Walk- 
er, Jones, and Perry, have succeeded in the object, it is not easy to determine. 
Certain it is, that nothing like uniformity of pronunciation, is to be found in these 
authors ; they differin a thousand words. The English say that no uniformity 
can be produced in that country, on account of the various dialects which exist, 
and which are used in Parliament. These dialects are of such extent, and so 
riveted upon the nation, that no human efforts can extirpate them. In this coun- 
try, there is little that can be called dialect. 

‘For fifteen or twenty years past, it has been a current opinion, in the United 
States, that Walker is the standard of orthoepy in England. How this opinion 
came to be propagated, it is needless to inquire ; it has been a profitable opinion to 
booksellers ; but is, in truth, a great imposition on the American community. 
Walker has his adherents in England, as every other author has ; but so little has 
his name been known, that the members of the British parliament, when in this 
country six years ago, informed gentlemen that they never heard of that author, 
till they came to the United States. 

Walker wrote 2 few years after Sheridan, nearly fifty years ago. His notation 
of sounds, in many whole classes of words, is condemned, and in some instances, 
ridiculed by later writerson orthoepy ; and, I know, from many months residence 
in England, that, in several classes of words, his notation of sounds does not ac- 
cord with the established usage of well-bred men in that country. His old orthog- 
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raphy, in which k is written after c, as in musick, has been long rejected, in 
Great-Britain, and it has generally been in the United States. 

So inaccurate was Walker's ear, that he erred in analyzing the sounds of our 
letters. The sound i he resolves into the Italian ¢@ ande. This is incorrect. The 
sound of ain army is formed deeper in the throat than the incipient sound of 7. 
The sound of ¢ is peculiar, and can be learned only by the ear. 

Walker, and other orthoepists, resolve the sound of winto e or y and oo ; that 
is yu. It has this sound in wnit, and many others ; but in duty, fury, and all 
similar situations, it has not the sound of ew or yu. These words are not pro- 
nounced deuty, feury, on either side of the Atlantic. The precise sound of u 
cannot be expressed on paper. 

Walker gives to the sounds of th the epithets flat and sharp. But the thin 
think is aspirated, or a mere breathing; in those, it is vocal, a breathing accom- 
panied with sound. The epithets flat and sharp are not applicable to these let- 
ters ; which might as well be called black and blue, or sweet and sour. 

Walker's distinction between the sounds of 7 in the two syllables of ability, 
making the last 7, as also the y, to have precisely the sound of ¢ long, is an egre- 
gious mistake, and it indicates an ear extremely inaccurate in distiguishing 
sounds. His notation of the sound of ¢ and y at the end of unaccented syllables, 
making it ¢ long, instead of short, as abilectee, rancetec, is a most palpable mis- 
take ; it is contrary to all usage in Englaad and America, followed by no person, 
and ridiculed by a later orthoepist. This mistake extends to more than eleven 
thousand syllables. 

Walker’s notation of the sound of a before s, as in /ass, mast—making it short 
as in fancy ; his distinction between u after r, as in rude [rood] and after other 
letters, as in duty and cube ; his giving to ch the sound of sh, as in bench, branch, 
{bensh, bransh] ; his giving to 7 after 4 and g, the sound of e7, as in kind, guard, 
{keind, gyard] ; his converting d into j in education, immediate, obedient, [edjuca- 
tion, immejeate, obejeent] ; his making the sound of 00 in book, cook. took, the 
same as in boot ; his making circle to be ser/! ; these are all wrong. His making 
two syllables of cia and tia, as in glacial, partiality, while he makes them one 
syllable only in social, sociable, and partial, is a most unaccountable inconsistency. 
If, as he says. ¢ and ¢ have the sound of sh, before certain vowels, why not in all 
cases? and why not in nation and motion, pronounced nashion, moshion 2 His 
notation is wrong in a numerous class of words, as is the principle he assumes, 
that c and ¢t have the sound of sh. The truth is, the sound of sh in glacial, par- 
tial, gracious, proceeds from the blending of ¢/ and e7 ; and not from the con- 
sonant alone. The common pronunciation which unites cia, c/o, tia, &c. in one 
syllable is correct. 

Walker's representation of the articulation n/, by ngk, as in link, ink, sink, 
{lingk, ingk, singk] was an after-thought. | have a copy of his dictionary in 
which it is not used. It is, however, incorrect ; the nasal sound of ng in ling, 
sing, not being protracted in /ink, sink. But if it were otherwise, Walker's spell- 
ing is unnecessary. The letters ni [Saxon ne] have been the representatives of 
the proper sound from the time the Saxon language was first written, more than a 
thousand years, and no person ever did, or ever can mistake it. Why then en- 
cumber books with this awkward orthography ; lingk, ingk, distinekt , 
is absolutely ridiculous. 

The mistakes, and the fastidious criticisms of Walker have had a mischievous 
effect in corrupting the pronunciation of words in the United States ; or, in ex- 
citing doubts and differences of opinion, in cases where no doubt or difference be- 
fore existed. 

There are some mistakes in pronunciation, which evidently proceed from mere 
negligence, or ignorance of regular analogies. Thus. the English lay the accent 
of catholicism, catholicize, on the second syllable, or antepenalt. It seems never 
to have occurred to their lexicographers, that, in no other case do the termina- 
tions ism and ize, added to words, vary the accent of the original. Had they 
attended to such words as furorifism, paganism, heathenism, libertinism ; author- 
ize, cinilize, generalize, mineralize, and all other words of these classes, they 
would not have suffered catholicism and catholicize to remain exceptions. 

So the English books lay the accent of detinue on the second syllable, in oppo- 
sition to the modern usage in all other words of this analugy—avenue. retinue, 
revenue. 1 never heard detinue pronounced otherwise than det/inue, with the ac- 
cent on the first syllable 

With like inattention to analowies, sulphuric. is, by some chimists, pronounced 
sulphuric, with the accent on the second This word never admits the 
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termination al ; of course, it does not belong to the class which, on account of 
such addition, must have the penultimate accent. It belongs to the class of 
choleric, plethoric, splenetic, in which the accent of the original words is retained ; 
sul'phur, sul'phuric. 

So the English accentuation of demonstrate, extir'pate, the verb altern'ate, and 
several other verbs of like formation, is a deviation from one of the plainest rules 
of analogy, and of euphony, in the language. The verbs with the termination 
ate are probably more numerous than those of any other class in the language ; 
and the general rule is to accent the antepenult ; as in abdicate, agitate, arrogate, 
educate, accelerate, consecrate, designate. No exception should be admitted, ex- 
cept in "words where a combination of consonants renders the enunciation diffi- 
cult or harsh, as in inspissate ; or for obvious reasons of euphony. In this class of 
verbs the euphony is obvious, especially in the participles, demonstrating, alter- 
nating. By accenting the second syllable, the two last syllables are left wholly 
<ommited, and this renders the enunciation of them difiicult, especially when 
they abound with consonants, as in demonstrating, in which six articulations oc- 
cur in the two last syllables. The organs revolt at the necessity of so many 
changes of position, without the power of resting. But when the accent is laid 
on the first syllable, a secondary accent on the third relieves the organs ; the 
words form two trochaic feet ; and the enunciation of every syllable is smooth 
and easy. 

The great principles, which have determined the accent of English words, are 
the ease of enunciation, and euphony. To prove this, let any person attempt to 
pronounce deformity on any syllable except the second ; or let him vary the ac- 
cent of construction, negation, arbitrary. The experiment will satisfy him that 
the ease of the organs of speech and the ear have settled the accentuation. 

The same principles are applicable to derivatives ; for when the number of 
syllables is increased, it is often necessary to shift the accent to a different 
syllable, solely for the sake of an easy enunciation of all the syllables. These 
circumstances have not had their due influence in determining the accent of ori- 
ginal words, when no change of accent takes place in the “derivatives. Iti is, 
however, a consideration of no small consequence. 

In the definition of words, the negligence of authors is unaccountable. 


To migrate, is “‘ to remove ; to change place.’ Then a family, that removes 
from one street to another in a city, migrates ! 
To permeate, is “ to pass through.’ Then we permeate a door or gate, when 


we enter an edifice ! 

Peculation is “ the theft of public money, or robbery of the public. 
incorrect. 

Accomplice is an “ associate, a partner. 
plices ? 

A ship, say Johnson and Walker, is a large hollow building made to pass over 
the sea with sails. 

A sloop, says Johnson, is a smal! ship, commonly with only taco masts ! 

A sloop, says Walker, is a small ship. 

A lizard, say Johnson and Walker, is an animal resembling a serpent, with 
legs added to it. In some of our American abridgments, the /egs are removed, 
and a lizard is an animal resembling a serpent. 

Is it not strange that such definitions should stand uncorrected for nearly 
cighty years, in the best English dictionary ? Is it not strange that not one com- 
piler of a dictionary in London, the chief commercial city in Europe, should note 
the characteristic difference between a ship and a sloop, or schooner, that one is 
square-rigged, and the others, furnished with boom and gaff? Is it not still more 
strange that such definitions should be continued, in editions or abridgments of 
English dictionaries, recently stereotyped under the very eaves of our colleges ? 

English Grammar is in a condition not more favorable than the orthography, 
and pronunciation of words. Wallis, in the days of Charles II., published a 
valuable grammar of the English language in Latin. Dr. Lowth, about sixty 
years ago, published a grammar, with very valuable improvements, particularly 
in his critical notes. This was a class-book ia some of our colleges during the 
revolution. Dr. Priestley published a grammar about the time that Lowth’s 
work appeared, containing sore good practical observations ; and Dr. Crombie 
has more recently added to the stock of critical remarks 

Lindley Murray, about thirty years ago, compiled a grammar chie fly from the 
authors, Lowth and Priestley, above mentiot.ed ; with a few additional remarks 


” 


This is 


Sut are partners in trade accom- 
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from Harris, Johnson, Coote, Sheridan, and Walker. Murray himself added 
nothing to the stock of materials composing his book, except exemplifications of 
the principles and rules, borrowed trom the preceding writers. Not being a 
classical scholar, nor at ail acquainted with the mother tongue of the English, he 
was unable to determine how far his authors are right, in their principles ; he, 
therefore, took them as he found them ; but he has introduced into his octavo an 
extract from the Dirersions of Purley, in which there are several mistakes, and 
many of his principles are erroneous. 

Horn Tooke’s illustrations of some of the words called conjunctions and pre- 
positions opened a new field of inquiry ; which will ultimately produce valuable 
results. But his researches were very limited, and he has fallen into some mate- 
rial mistakes. 

Notwithstanding all that has been done, all the British grammars, which I have 
seen, are erroneous in some important particulars. 

1. These grammars all make the article a separate part of speech. This isa 
mistake in all grammars, as well asin English. The word article has no mean- 
ing, except that which is wholly arbitrary. Lf this name is used, because the ar- 
ticle is supposed to limit and define words, the same reason in English should ex- 
tend the name to ¢//s and that, and to one, two, three, and all other words denoting 
nuinber. This and that are more definite or definitive than the ; and teoo, three, 
and four, are as definitive as an or a, one. The truth is, the article, so called, is 
a mere adjective of a particular use, but no more entitled to constitute a class of 
words, or part of speech, than one, two, black, blue, &c. 

“ A.’ says Lowth, “ is used in a vague sense, to point out one single thing of 
the kind, in other respects indeterminate. .4 becomes an before a vowel.” 

Here we stumble at the threshhold. The very first rule of our grammars con- 
tains two false atiirmations. .4 does not become an before a vowel ; the reverse 
is the truth ; wn is the original word, and this loses its last letter, and becomes a 
before a consonant. 

This adjective is neither more nor less than the Saxon spelling of one, Latin 
un-us. It denotes one, and nothing else ; and so far is it from being an indefinite 
article, that it is used indifferently before any word, definite or indefinite. 

If froma basket of oranges, I say to a child, bring me an orange, the an de- 
notes one indefinitely—bring me one orange—any one in the basket. So it would 
be if [should tell the child to bring me tro or three oranges. These words, in 
this ease, would refer to any tio or three, and the words two and three would be 
indefinite articles, precisely for the reason that an is alledged to be such an 
article. 

But let the rule respecting this word be tested by exemples. 

** Show me the tribute money. And they brought to hima penny.” Here a, 


according to our gramiars, is one of the kind, but in other respects indeterminate ; 


that is, it is uncertain which. Matt. xxii. 19. 

* The first when he had married a wife, deceased.’ That is any wife, uncer- 
tain which or who. v. 25. 

* And when Joseph had taken the body, he wrapped it in a clean linen cloth.” 
That is, in any clean linen cloth, indeterminate. Matt. xxvii. 59. 

** And he rolled a great stone to the door of the sepulchre.”” Thatis, any stone, 
indeterminate. Matt. xxvii. 60. 

“ And behold there was a great earthquake.’’ That is, one earthquake, inde- 
terminate. Matt. xxviti. 2. 

* And seeing the multitudes, he went up into a@ mountain.’’ That is, one 
mountain, indeterminate Matt. v. 1. 

“ And suddenly there shined around him a light from heaven.’ That is, one 
light, but indeterminate. Acts ix. 3. 


David left @ flourishing kingdom to his son Solomon. That is, one kingdom, 
indeterminate, uncertain which. 

We enjoy a period of peace. That is, any period, indeterminate. 

Congress consists of a senate, anda house of representatives ; that is, one 
senate, and one house, but indeterminate. 

* 4 certain Pharisee besought him to dine with him.’ That is, one Pharisee, 


uncertain Which, indeterminate. Luke xi. 37. 
“There is a lad here, who hath five barley loaves."’ That is, one lad, indeter- 
minate. John vi. 9. 


So much for the article. 
2. The English tenses are not rightly named, nor are they all exhibited in any 
British grammar which I have seen. According to the usual arrangement, he 
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created is in the imperfect tense—the tense denoting unfinished action. But we 
are informed that God created the heavenand the earth, &c. and they were finish- 
ed. God ended his works. 

This name of the tense is borrowed from the Latin, and seems to be continued 
in our books by the force of custom. The tense in English to which this name 
should be attached is he was creating, the definite form of the tense. But the def- 
inite tenses are not displayed in any British grammar; and this may be consid- 
ered as a great defect. With the definite forms of the verb, added to the indefi- 
nite, the English language is probably richer in forms of the verb to express time 
with precision, than any other language in Europe. 

In the use of the definite tenses, the authors of our present version of the 
scriptures have not been sufficiently liberal. ‘Thus, while he spoke these things 
would be better rendered, while he was speaking. Matt. ix. 1s.—Acts x. 44. 

As he went, would be better rendered, as he wes voing. 2 Sam. xviii. 33 — 
Matt. xxv. 10.—Luke xvii. 14.—Acts xvi. 16 and xxvi. 12. The following is 
more worthy of notice. ‘ Jesus knowing—that he was come trom God and 
went to God’’—instead of was going. John xiii. 3. 

3. The British grammars are, in no particular, more incorrect, than in classing 
the pronoun that, and certain verbs and participles, with conjunctions. 

The word that in English is never a conjunction ; it is always a pronoun or 
substitute, and has two applications—one to a person or thing ; the other toa 
sentence or some particular word—it may be an adjective. When we apply it to 
a person or thing, as that man, that horse, all men agree that it is a pronominal ad- 
jective. But in this sentence, *“ I supposed that he intended to delay ;’’—that is 
called aconjunction. Not so ; that is here a pronoun or substitute for the latter 
clause of the sentence—he intended to delay, I supposed that, that fact. 

This error is not peculiar to English grammars ; it occurs in our Latin and 
Greek grammars and lexicons, which make quod in Latin, and or: in Greek, 
conjunctions, when they refer to sentences. This mistake has led to numerous 
errors in translations. In the Latin translation of the New Testament by Mon- 
tanus, a copy of which accompanies Leusden’s Greek Testament, I should judge, 
from inspecting a few pages, that the translations of ov« is wrong, in one half thie 
instances in which it occurs in the original. It is rendered by quia or quoniam, 
when it ought to be by quod. The English version is more correct ; but a mis- 
take occurs in Luke i. 45—* Blessed is she that believed ; for there shall be a 
performance,” &c. It ought to be rendered—** Blessed is she that believed that 
there shall be a performance,” &c. She believed the prediction or promise would 
be fulfilled. This error has been corrected by that learned and judicious critic, 
Dr. Campbell, who assigns his reasons in his notes, but evidently he did not un- 
derstand the true character of or. The common mistake is in the Vulgate, in 
Beza’s translation, and in other versions. In the foregoing passage, Beza has 
nam, instead of quod. But this author has often omitted to translate the Greek 
word, and, in some instances, the authors of our version have done the same. 

If, say all the British grammars and dictionaries, is a conjunction. But when 
it begins a chapter or a book, what is it then? The truth is, that according to 
the definition and uses of conjunctions, if is no more one of this class of words, 
than it is a noun, or pronoun. /f is contracted from gif, give, a verb, and in all 
our Saxon books written gif. Notwithstanding this contracted form of the word, 
it is stilla verb, and must be so interpreted. The manner of introducing condi- 
tions, or clauses expressing them, is this—give, grant, allow, establish one fact, and 
then the consequence or inference will follow. ‘If, or gif, give that, you will lend 
me Livy, I will read the book.” Grant or establish the former fact. the lending, 
and it follows that I will read. But when a pupil has been taught to say, if is a 
conjunction, he is taught nothing of the real construction of the sentence. He 
calls the word by a wrong naime, and is just as ignorant of the truth, as he was at 
his birth. 

Similar remarks may be made respecting some other words ; as though, not- 
withstanding, provided, si in Latin, pendant que and pour cu que in French. * Mais 
pendant que les hommes dormoient.’ Matt. xii. * Pourru que jacheve avec joie 
ma course.’’ Acts xx. 

Notwithstanding in English, with that expressed or understood, or with a sen- 
tence ; and provided also, with that or a sentence, in like manner, always con- 
stitute the case absolute or independent clause—and so do the French words in 
italies, in the foregoing passages. 

Of what use is it then to teach pupils to say, ?f is a conjunction, notwithstand- 
ing is a conjunction, that is a conjunction, provided is a conjunction ? It would 
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be just as useful to tell them to repeat daily : “ porpesses travel about on the 
ocean, riding on donkies—whales subsist on baked apples and gingerbread ! !” 
Yet such rules are taught in all our seminaries, and called grammar. 

Nor is practice, in many respects, more correct than the rules of grammar. 
What sort of English are the following sentences ? 

I told my brother that if he went [should go] to-morrow, I would accompany 
hin. 

Lord Liverpool replied, that when the proper time came [should come] his col- 
leagues would not object to the terms. 

He is intelligent, but from his conversation I should think he was fanciful— 
{think him ¢o be fanciful] 

Parents should be careful that a reciprocal passion existed [exists] between the 
parties, before they consented [consent] to an inviolable union. 

How far is it to Bermuda? tive hundred miles. Indeed ! 1 thought it was [to 
be] seven hundred. 

What is the hour ? nine o'clock. I thought it was [to be] ten. Or I should 
not think it was so late. [I should not think it to Le so late.] 

Is it as cold to-day as it was yesterday ? I should not think it was, or I should 
think it was not. 

What day of the month is it? The third. I thought it was the fourth. 

How shall we define beauty ? He said that beauty consisted [consists] in 
symmetry and proportion pleasing to the eye. 

John said he was glad it was Sunday to-morrow. 

“ Then Paul said, | knew not, brethren, that he was the High Priest.” Acts 
xxiil. 5. 

Here the translators have followed popular usage in English, instead of the 
original Greek, in which the verb is in the present tense. Ovx cidov, adedgol, 
orl cor apyxiepevs- I knew not that he zs the high priest. 

We find similar mistakes in every book we read ; and in the conversation of 
the first scholars, both in England and the United States, we hear similar mis- 
takes, probably every five minutes. 

The truth is, we have never had any elementary books in which the genuine 
construction of sentences, and the true idioms of our language, have been fully 
stated and illustrated. The study of Philology, for the last century, has declined 
in England, as some English gentlemen have admitted. Certain it is, this 
branch of learning is not so well understood as it was in the days of Hicks, 
Spelman and Camden. It is my deliberate opinion, that the errors introduced or 
confirmed by Walker's dictionary, and Murray’s grammar, cannot be eradicated 
in half a century. 

But it is not the English language only, which requires to be more accurately 
studied, and reduced to rules. The lexicons of the Latin, Greek and Hebrew 
languages require improvement. The etymologies in Ainsworth’s Thesaurus 
are often incorrect, and if they do little harm, it is because students pay no re- 
gard to them. Many of the words in the Greek lexicons are not referred to the 
proper radix, and the definitions in Latin and Greek are often mis-arranged. 
The primary, or radical sense of words, is scarcely known at all ; and rarely in- 
deed, if ever, do the lexicographers appear to have learned that a large portion of 
verbs in both languages have lost one of the radical consonants, particularly in 
the first tense of the indicative mode. 

In this country, men of education have little time to devote to subjects not 
connected with their professional pursuits ; and perhaps a greater evil is, the al- 
most implicit confidence which they have been accustomed to place in the opin- 
ions of trans-atlantic authors. Had I not disabused myseif of this confidence, 
which | retained till middle life, my quarto dictionary would never have been 
executed. 

The results of my labors are before the public. I have labored long and assidu- 
ously, without assistance, and often without a guide. to investigate a difficult 
subject, and to find the truth. Ihave endeavored to fix and to establish princi- 
ples, and to substitute them for the arbitrary decisions of fancy, and the fluctuat- 
Ing usages of fashion. Lf suecess shall follow my labors ; if the more palpable 
errors in Writing and pronouncing words, and in the construction of sentences 
shall be corrected ; if more system and uniformity shall be impressed upon the 
language ; in short, if the language shall be redeemed from the influence of 
sciolists, who write on subjects they do not understand, and industriously propa- 
gate their errors ; my desires will be accomplished, and my labors, repaid. If 
not, let my books sinks into oblivion. 
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LETTERS FROM OHIO. 
NO. Il. 


I onsEerve that my former letter was published under the title of 
“* Letters from Ohio. No. 1.” This amounted to a promise, on your 
part, Messrs. Editors, that ‘No. II.” should follow. Accordingly 
here it is, prorima sed longo intervallo. If it do no other good, it 
will, at least, be a redemption of your pledge ; tardy, indeed, but still 
a redemption. 

I before gave you a sketch of Cincinnati. Ex uno disce omnes. 
That single case is sufficient to indicate the growth of Ohio in gen- 
eral. She numbers, at this moment, a MILLION of inhabitants. Yet 
it is only twenty-nine years since she became one of the states of the 
Union. Her constitution was formed in 1802, and it contains pro- 
visions anticipating the time when her population should amount to 
twenty thousand! ‘This constitution has never been altered in a single 
particular, and you may readily conceive how utterly unsuited it must 
be for the government of the gigantic state which has grown up under 
it. Yet, strange to tell, the people cannot be prevailed upon to alter 
or amend it. They cling to it as tenaciously as the first-born to his 
birthright. To every proposition for a change, the answer is, ‘ It has 
made us great; surely it can keep us so.” Now, the truth is, they 
have been striding onward to their present standing, as the fourth 
state in the Union, not by the aid of their constitution, but in spite of 
it. Like a vigorous and noble-spirited youth, whom the worst parental 
discipline cannot spoil, the bold and hardy people of Ohio have pros- 
pered and will prosper, beyond all example, under a frame of state 
government, which, though it has some excellent parts, is, in the main, 
deplorably defective and ill-contrived. 

But not to deal altogether in general assertions, let me state some 
particulars. ‘The governor has no negative upon the acts of the legis- 
lature. How objectionable soever any bill may be, it becomes a law 
the moment it has passed both houses, and received the signatures of 
their speakers. Again, the governor has no power of appointment to 
office, except during the intervals between the sessions of the General 
Assembly. Of course, popularity is of more account than merit, and 
the success of the candidate depends rather upon the number of his 
friends, than the amount of his qualifications. And then the salaries 
are miserably small. The governor has only twelve hundred dollars, 
and the judges of the supreme court the same. No other salary ex- 
ceeds a thousand, and but few amount to that. This is, no doubt, one 
strong reason why the people are averse to a change; they are charm- 
ed with the frugality of their system. But would it not be well for 
them to call to mind the old maxim, that poor pay makes poor work- 
men! ‘This is certainly true in most cases. Yet justice requires me 
to say, that our present governor and supreme judges happen to be as 
able, as zealous, and as faithful officers, as the state could procure, if 
she had five thousand a year to offer them. And I take the more 
pleasure in paying them this tribute, because, in their acceptance of 
office, for such paltry compensation, I am persuaded they must have 
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sacrificed their private interest to their sense of public duty ; and in 
these times of venality, such examples are precious. Consider what a 
drudgery these judges have to perform. The state contains forty thou- 
sand square miles, and is divided into seventy-three counties. Now the 
constitution requires the Supreme Court to be holden once a year in 
each county, by two judges. Add to this, that the roads are in many 
parts next to impassable, and you will readily perceive that, divide the 
labor as they may, they can take very little rest. 

But to return to the constitution. ‘The Court of Common Pleas is 
as badly constituted as it well could be. The state is divided into 
nine circuits, and each circuit has a president judge, with a salary of 
a thousand dollars. But the president judge holds his court in each 
county of his circuit, with three associate gudges chosen from the 
county, and paid two dollars and a half per day. Of course, these as- 
sociate judges have either never opened a law book, or are in the 
lowest rank of that profession. The fact is, that they are, for the 
most part, men, who, however upright and worthy in other respects, 
are utterly ignorant of law. Yet, before this court is transacted nine 
tenths of all the judicial business of Ohio. Think of a profound law- 
yer, with the study and practice of twenty years, standing up to argue 
an intricate law question, before such a court, and forced to abide by 
the decision of a majority of these judges! Yet so it is; and when 
he finds a haphazard opinion given against him, his only way is to 
conceal his chagrin as well as he can, and appeal to a higher and 
surer tribunal. But mark how cheap this arrangement makes the title 
of judge in Ohio. We have now two hundred and nineteen acting 
associate judges, nine president judges, and four supreme judges. 
These are all chosen by the Assembly, and hold their office for seven 
years. And since the principle of rotation is pretty generally ad- 
mitted, and all who have once held the office retain the title, there are, 
probably, six hundred persons in the state, who are addressed by the 
title of judge. A stranger may safely venture to put this prefix to the 
name of every tenth man he mects. And here, by the way, we find 
another reason for the prevalent reluctance to change the constitution. 
Under the present system, every respectable farmer and tradesman 
looks forward to the honor and emolument of being ait associate judge ; 
and it is well understood, that in case of a convention, one of the first 
propositions submitted, would be to remodel the courts. 

Our next and lowest judicial officer is a Justice of the Peace. But 
he is a far more consequential personage than in most of the states. 
His jurisdiction extends to all cases within a hundred dollars. And as 
the venerable forms of pleading are never used in suits before him, so 
that the assistance of an attorney can safely be dispensed with, it fol- 
Jows that a large amount of collecting business is done by him, to the 
sore detriment of the lawyers. In fact, this is generally a profitable 
office, and there is great competition in obtaining it. ‘The incumbent 
makes it an exclusive business, and in order to encourage the bringing 
of suits before him, he makes it almost a uniform principle to decide 
for the plaintiff. ‘This very simple rule of decision, enables the magis- 
trate to despatch business in a most summary manner, and obviates the 
necessity of wearisome investigation. Produce your claim, swear 
stiffly to it, and you have judgement in ten minutes; while the poor 
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defendant has no recourse but to give bonds, if he can, and appeal to 
the Common Pleas. It is not easy to conceive of a system of petty 
tyranny more vexatious than that which is exercised by these magis- 
trates. Wo to the luckless wight who incurs their displeasure. His 
suit will be sure to go against him. 

But do not think that our constitution is entirely censurable. There 
is one point in which it is worthy of all imitation. ‘The house of repre- 
resentatives can never consist of more than seventy-two members, nor 
the senate of more than thirty-six. Look at this, Massachusetts, 
groaning under the burden of your unwieldy legislature, and blush at 
your want of foresight. Again, Ohio has taken a noble stand on the 
side of humanity, in respect to her criminal laws. The world does not 
exhibit a milder system. We have but one capital crime, namely, 
murder. We have only three which are punishable by imprisonment 
for life. But I have not room to particularize. Suffice it to say, that 
we acknowledge no such thing as common law in regard to crimes. 
No man can be punished, but according to the statute. The bar- 
barous and sanguinary doctrines of other times, find no countenance 
or toleration here. Few states can say as much as this, and for that 
very reason we suffer. Punishments elsewhere being much severer 
than here, we actually hold out a lure to rogues and vagabonds. ‘The 
scoundrel or knave is sure to fare better here, than any where else, 
and he would be a consummate fool if he did not try his fortune here. 
Accordingly our jails are thronged with the pickpockets of other states. 
But crimes of the higher sort are very rare. There have been but two 
or three executions since the state government was organized. And 
on the whole, I doubt if there be another state among the twenty-four, 
which has so little immorality in proportion to its population, confining 
the remark to its own citizens. 

You will perceive, from the tenor of this and my former letter, that 
the people of Ohio are making a grand political experiment. They 
are endeavoring to ascertain what is the smallest possible portion of 
power necessary to be delegated by them to their agents, in order to 
answer the ends of government. Whatever is not absolutely necessary 
to be parted with, they are resolved to retain in their own hands. And 
it is my belief, that, if you examine the constitutions of all the states, 
you will find that the people of Ohio have kept back more of that 
power, of which they are the original fountain and source, to be ex- 
erted immediately and directly by themselves, as occasion may require, 
than the people of any other state. Whether this experiment be wise 
or not, is a question, which, being no politician, I shall not attempt to 
answer. As I have said before, our prosperity is beyond example. A 
happier people does not exist. This fact, at first view, would authorise 
the conclusion, that not to be much governed, is to be well governed. 
But the experiment is not yet finished. Time will show whether a 
stronger government is not essential to secure the ends of the social 
compact. In the mean time, without many historical recollections to 
foster our state pride, if we were in the humor of boasting, we could 
point to as many causes of just pride in the actual condition of Ohio, 
as the citizens of any of our older sister states. It is about seven years 
since the magnificent project was commenced of cutting two canals 
entirely across the state, a distance of about two hundred miles. To 
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effect this, the state has borrowed above five millions of dollars, for 
which she is now paying interest. Considering the infancy of the 
state, this was certainly a bold enterprise ; and now that railroads and 
locomotive engines are brought to such perfection, it may be matter of 
regret that these canals were ever undertaken. Still, as an instance 
of enlarged public spirit, the vote which gave birth to these vast works, 
may safely challenge a comparison with any vote passed in any state, 
since our Union commenced. In the course of eight or ten months, 
one of these canals will be in full operation. And at that time the en- 
tire extent of canal navigation in the state will fall very little short of 
three hundred miles. I was going to contrast this with the public works 
of Massachusetts ; but, of late, I have perceived indications of a better 
spirit there, and I forbear to say what truth would sanction of her past 
indifference. I will only add that these canals are entirely the prop- 
erty of the state ; no individual owns a single dollar’s worth, except as 
a citizen and tax-payer of Ohio. 

I have thus given you a scanty outline of the municipal regulations 
of Ohio, as growing out of her peculiar constitution. Do you ask 
whether she is likely to go on increasing? I answer, that, upon the 
smallest estimate, nine tenths of the whole surface of the state, making 
twenty million of acres, is capable of cultivation, and will richly repay 
the husbandman. Whereas, not so much as two tenths, are now culti- 
vated, and yet a million of inhabitants are abundantly fed. It would 
seem, therefore, to be a low calculation to say that Ohio has within 
herself the means of supporting a population of five millions. This 
would be allowing five acres to every inhabitant; a very large allow- 
ance, when we hear of places not so fertile as this, where ‘‘ every rood 
of ground maintained its man.” But I am not given to vaticination, 
and will here leave the subject. 


FROM THE MSS. OF A TRAVELER IN THE EAST. 
NO. V. 


Ovr morning lark was the shrill voice of a soldier on the watch; 
our reveillee was the ringing of his pistols, at which sound each man 
sprang to his feet, and busied himself in getting open his eyes, tighten- 
ing his sash, and examining his priming; and, in five minutes, the 
beasts having been loaded, we all, with our pipes in our mouths, made for 
the olive tree, under which our leader was sitting on his mat, smok- 
ing, and waiting for the assembling of a council of war. He had 
been unable to come to any conclusion the evening before with 
his confidential soldier, about the route, and the whole band was 
summoned to give their opinions and settle the business. They 
gathered around to the number of fifty, and, sitting down on the 
ground in circles, in the centre of which was the captain, his pipe 
ever in his mouth, and his string of beads in his hand, they began a 
noisy, chattering and disputatious conference,—for every man had a 
voice in the business ; but the great majority deciding that it was bet- 
ter to neglect the common precautions, and strike across the plain to 
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Navarino, rather than follow the less dangerous, but more circuitous 
route of the mountains, the captain decided with them, and we all 
moved off instanter, except three soldiers, who determined to have 
their own way ; so we left them. 

The march was disturbed by no uncommon event, except that we 
hurried more than usual, and often caught ourselves looking anxiously 
about us, lest we should be surprised on the open plain by the Turk- 
ish cavalry, twenty of whom would have been more than a match for 
us, and would, probably, have carried off our heads at their saddle- 
bows. But we arrived without accident at a small open village, in the 
centre of the plain, which had been entirely deserted by its inhabitants, 
but where we found that several captains, with their bands, had ren- 
dezvoused, making our number more than three hundred men. 

We had eaten our usual dinner of biscuit soaked in water, and 
olives, which are both delicious and nutritive, when fully ripe ; after 
which, we were treated to a cup of the true mocha, by a captain of 
our acquaintance, and in a short time the whole camp was wrapped in 
stillness, like that of midnight ; all were taking their siesta, or after- 
noon nap, and I Jay listlessly with my pipe, watching the fantastic 
figures assumed by the smoke, as it rose in the still, sultry air of noon- 
day. 

Suddenly, methought, I heard a low, rumbling sound like the roaring 
of a distant beach ; it continued—I could not be mistaken, and I gently, 
with my foot, pushed Francesco, who lay asleep near me ; he started 
up, and as soon as I directed his attention to the noise, he applied his 
ear to the earth for a minute, then sprang up with a look of alarm, and 
ran toward the outside of the village, and in a moment more I heard 
his shrill cry of “‘ The Turks! the Turks ! up—up, all hands! the 
cavalry are upon us;” and, quick as light, every man was upon his 
feet, and without thinking of defence, ran to gratify curiosity and see 
the danger. , 

At first, we gazed without saying a word, at a wide-spreading cloud 
of dust, which, advancing, seemed to extend itself in every direction, 
until it became distinct, and we could see the flash and glimmer of 
arms ; then all was bustle and confusion in our camp ; the captain 
cursed, and gave orders in the same breath,—the men ran to and fro, 
regarding neither one nor the other, and all busied themselves, as by 
instinct, in preparations for defence. The mules and baggage, with 
the provisions and extra ammunition, were driven intoa stone church, 
which all seemed to consider as a strong hold, and place of refuge, in 
case the outworks should be carried ; some rolled empty barrels and 
huge earthen oil-jars, to the ends of the streets, where they were set 
up for barricades ; others brought stones and timbers to block up the 
streets ; while others went furiously to digging a ditch, in which they 
could lie down, and be sheltered by the few feet of earth which they 
flung up before them ; and others punched holes through the outer 
walls of the cottages facing the plain, from which they could put 
out their muskets and fire in security. All were busied in preparing 
for defence ; but defence with the least possible exposure ; all but 
W. ; his spirits seemed to rise, and his eyes to flash fire, as he stood 
impatient on a bank, with his hand on the trigger of his cocked gun, 
the muzzle resting on his left arm, his body bent forward, and watch- 
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ing the coming host. I stood beside him, and though I mastered my 
feelings and showed the same front and bearing that he did, [ think it 
was not the same within. I glanced at the space between our station 
and the mountains—there was no hope of escape there ; I looked at 
the dense mass of horses and riders, now for an instant ata stand. I 
saw the plungings and curvetings of the impatient steeds, the glitter 
of their trappings, the flowing, gilded dresses of the riders, the flashing 
of their scimitars, and, I could distinguish, dashing here and there, 
among the mass, the high-cap of the furious Delhi ; and, as I thought 
of the feeble barrier on which I stood, and over which they could dash 
their steeds at a single leap, I half shuddered, and my thoughts flew 
back to home, to my mother, and to the nursery ; I felt all that man 
must feel when first in danger, but which we are too cowardly to be- 
tray by looks or words. 

But there was no time for thought ; there was a sudden movement 
of the foe—the horses dashed forward toward us at a gallop, the rid- 
ers waved their scimitars, and raised a tremendous yell of “‘ Hu! Hu ! 
Hu! Allah! Hu !’—when I felt myself pulled into the ditch by Fran- 
cesco—when, putting out my gun through a hole made for the purpose, 
I lay and waited till they should be within shot. There was a deadly, 
breathless silence among us ; there were moving of lips in prayer, 
but no sound ; there was making of sudden crosses, but no eye ceased 
to glance along the gun-barrel towards the foe, who, advancing, like 
lightning, now began to raise their carbines. I saw them bend their 
bodies, and try to crouch behind their horses’ necks ; 1 saw the very 
glare of their eyes,—when, in an instant, a flash of fire ran along their 
line—their balls whizzed over our heads—our muskets instantly rattled 
in reply ; the smoke arose, and, after that, | saw nothing, and thought 
of nothing, but to load and fire; and fire we did so fast and furiously 
into the cloud of smoke, out of which flashed the enemy’s guns, and 
where they seemed to be a‘moment checked ; but as the smoke arose 
I saw a troop of a dozen, dash within a few yards of us, fire their pis- 
tols, receive our shots, wheel, and away; and, when the smoke 
again cleared up, they were half a mile distant. 

Then there was shouting, and congratulation, and exultation, in our 
hitherto breathless band ; W. leaped over the barrier, and, yatagan in 
hand, would have advanced—but no one followed the fool-hardy boy. 
In a few minutes more the enemy were moving off at a full trot, and 
we saw no more of them. 

Half a dozen slight wounds was all the damage we received, and 
the carcasses of a few horses were all the proof we had of the loss of 
the enemy ; but the rich saddles of two of them were soaking with yet 
warm blood ; and as we knew the Turks always carry off their dead, 
if possible, our leaders did not fail to report fifty slain Moslems, be- 
sides a great number of wounded ; and, I doubt not, our skirmish will 
flourish in the journals of the day, as a desperate and bloody fight. 

At sunset, we left our dangerous position, and a hard night’s march 
brought us to the main body, where we were more secure. But W. 
soon tired even of that; his restless spirit needed more excitement, and 
the company of some reckless spirits, whom he had unfortunately met 
with, and who pressed him to join them in Western Greece, where 
they had, as they said, hard fighting, indeed, but beauty and wassail 
to recompense them. I trembled as he left me, for I knew he was the 
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darling of an aged mother, and the hope of a proud family ; | knew he 
was high-minded and generous ; but goaded, as he was, by ambition, 
and credulous, and inexperienced, he might become the victim of his 
own passions, or of the villany of others. ” 

” - Months rolled away, and sdliie 
cos w. I iia indeed, strange tales of the proceedings of some 
Europeans, in Western Greece ; ; men talked of dissipation and un- 
natural crimes ; of treason and assassination ; but the East abounds 
with such tales, and I noticed them not. 

One evening, at Hydra, I was sitting gazing on the rich sunset, and 
for the want of any one with whom to exchange the tones of my native 
tongue, and in the absence of books, Iwas repeating the oft-repeated 
lines of our beloved bard :— 

** On Old Egina’s rock and Hydra’s isle 

The god of gladness casts his parting smile ; 

O’er his own regions lingering loves to shine, 

Though there his altars are no more divine. 

Descending fast, the mountain shadows kiss 

Thy glorious gulf, unconquered Salamis ! 

Their azure arches, through the long expanse ; 

More deeply purpled meet his mellowing glance, 

And tenderest tints, along their summits driven, 

Mark his gay course, and own the hues of heaven ; 

Till, darkly ‘shaded from the land and dgep, 
Behind his Delphian cliff he sinks to sleep.’ 


Here my attention was attracted by the singular appearance of a young 
man, who was coming slowly along the street, apparently very weak 
and exhausted ; his once magnificently embroidered dress presented a 
strange contrast of rags and riches, of splendor and dirt ; he was with- 
out arms, though his silver cartridge-boxes and pistol-belt shewed him 
to have been a soldier. As he drew near, I saw that he was sallow and 
emaciated, and was surprised to find him turning in at our gate ; I met 
him at the door, against which he supported himself with one hand, 
while he, hesitatingly, held out the other to me, and fixed upon me his 
ghastly sunken eyes. I took his hand, doubtfully, when he exclaimed 
in a hollow voice— Do you not know me?” It was W.; but so 
changed ! so different from the fiery, yet blooming youth, I had seen a 
few months before, that I could scarce believe my eyes. 

We got him food, and tried to cheer him, and find out his disorder 
but he was sad and reserved ; or, if he roused himself, and tried to 
laugh, it was with the hollow, heartless laugh of the distracted. I sus- 
pected his mind was affected, and we got him to retire, having made 
up the best bed we could, with some rags, on the floor of an adjoining 
room. 

At midnight, I was awakened from a sound sleep, by the most 
dreadful screams from the room of W. I seized a pistol in one hand, 
and asword in the other, and dashing open his door with a blow of my 
foot, found him rolling on the floor, apparently weltering in his blood, 
and groaning out in a dreadful voice—* I am stabbed, and murdered— 
Iam dying!” ‘ Who has stabbed you?” cried I, looking eagerly 
around the room, “ there is no one here.” ‘‘ There, there,” cried he, 
clinging around my legs, and pointing to a dark corner of the room, 
“ there he is—there,”’ and threw himself back with a groan. I ad- 
vanced slowly and cautiously toward the corner, with my sword thrust 
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out as far before me as possible. I almost fancied I could see the 
glare of a pair of eyes; 1 expected the instant flash of a pistol ; there 
was certainly a dark figure ; I thrust quickly at it—and hit—the bare 
wall! Not a soul was to be found ; and then the truth flashed upon 
me. W. had been dreaming—his conscience had conjured up a spec- 
tre. I passed my hand over his body before a light could be brought, and 
persuaded him he was neither dying, nor even wounded. 

But it was long before he ceased to tremble, and to be agitated ; 
and, when I attempted to go out of the room with the light, he shriek- 
ed aloud, and begged, for God’s sake, I would not leave him in the dark. 

There were horrible workings of his yet unseared conscience, and 
before morning the unhappy youth disclosed to us the plot, which, aided 
by his own folly, and pride and ambition, had made him a wretch, a 
traitor, and an assassin! He told a tale which bore every impress of 
truth, which subsequent events have proved to be in the main correct, 
and which is yet so strange, and so horrible, as to seem to belong rath- 
er to the province of romance than of history. 





LINES 


WRITTEN ON READING “ LEON, A FRAGMENT,’ AN UNPUBLISHED POEM, 

BY THE LATE DR. DRAKE. 

Sucn was thy life ; a fragment brief and bright, 

Young minstrel of the west ; the envious blight 

Came o’er the greenness of thy vernal hours 

When life was nought but incense, dew and flowers. 

Cold is the hand that traced this glowing line, 

And closed that eye, informed with light divine. 

Tie mind, to which such seraph power was given, 

Weary of earth, has wandered back to heaven ; 

And that great heart, with truth and feeling fraught, 

Rich with the gleams of wild luxuriant thought, 

Sleeps peacefully, life’s dizzy tumult o’er, 

Where grief and joy can wake its throbs no more. 

Weep not for him; it was a boon to die, 

While in his veins the pulse of joy beat high ; 

While hope was young, and in life’s garden yet 

With morning dew the leaves and flowers were wet. 

He never saw Youth's rainbow fade away, 

Before the gairish light of common day ; 

He never marked the cold, averted gaze 

Of those he loved in pure, enthusiast days ; 

Nor ever felt that keenest sutfering, 

To find himself, in crowds, a lonely thing. 

He is not dead ; what though the grassy sod 

Wraps his cold form ; his spirit is with God 

His mind is here. Time hath no power to blot 

From out our hearts one single, burning thought 

The mind, itself immortal, doth endue 

With its own life, its beauteous offspring too, 

And stamps each image in its forming hour 

_With its own impress of enduring power. 

. While Genius lives, bright Youth and hoary Age 
Shall hang with rapture o’er thy pictured page. 
While on the earth one heart is left to beat, 

That heart shall thee a friend and brother greet ; 
Nor shall the touch of Time e’er dim the glow 
Of the green laurel wreath that shades thy brow 
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EXTRACT FROM THE JEWISH CONVERT. 
AN UNWRITTEN TALE. 

Soon after the occurrences related, and the final adjustment of 
them, and the more effectually to prevent all misrepresentations to the 
Roman authorities, it seemed advisable to me to go up to Jerusalem, and 
if possible to have a personal interview with the Roman governor, Pon- 
tius Pilatus, whose general reputation for justice and probity was so far 
good, that I thought I might, with confidence, look for a favorable 
termination of the affair. Another motive, partly of interest and part- 
ly of curiosity, also influenced me. At no great distance from Jeru- 
salem lived a family of our near kindred, being the children of my 
mother’s cousin. With this family in my boyish days we had consid- 
erable intimacy, which, for several years past had been broken up by 
the various calamities | have already described as having befallen our 
house, and my own absence so long from the country. They, too, had 
been visited by affliction; the parents and two of the younger mem- 
bers of the family had died, and there remained but two sisters and 
a brother, all unmarried, and living in reduced circumstances, though 
still with sufficient means of modest comforts. The father had taken 
an active part in some of the disturbances following the death of Herod 
the Great, which had been severely visited upon his property by the 
satellites of Roman authority. Having, however, made his peace, 
and procured his personal safety by the sacrifice of muchof his wealth, 
he had, at length, withdrawn from the active business of the world to a 
small estate in the town of Bethany, where he remained until his death, 
undisturbed, save by the loss of some farther remnants of his property, 
which fell a prey to the convulsions of the world around him. 

The brother and sisters, above referred to, as now the only survivers 
of the family, were nearly of my own age, and had been, more especial- 
ly, my companions and playmates, in the days of former intercourse, 
and association still linked their names and forms with many hours of 
youthful pleasure, and scenes of past enjoyment. It was but natural, then, 
that when, after some years of stormy vicissitudes upon the sea of life, 
and after the loss of many much endeared to me by the ties of kindred 
or well-tried affection, I found myself again an inhabitant of my na- 
tive land, and of the dwelling of my fathers ; wasted and desolate as it 
in some degree was, it was but natural, that I should look around me 
to discover the sources of happiness, and the means of gratifying the 
affections of our nature still within my reach, and while memory re- 
traced the sunny steps of departed time, that a yearning should arise 
in my bosom to see again the friends in whose company they were 
trodden, now too, with but few exceptions, the nearest kindred remain- 
ing to me. 

Such was the source and nature of my interest ; my curiosity had a 
different origin. In making the inquiries which afforded me this 
knowledge of their present condition, I also learned other things con- 
cerning them, for the full understanding of which farther detail is 
necessary. 

In the early ages of our nation, we had been favored, above all oth- 
ers, with a direct communication with the Most High; and rulers, 
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priests and judges, receiving their appointments especially from the 
manifestation of His will, had guided our affairs, and raised them to 
the summit of their glory. In later times, under a succession of mon- 
archs, ascending the throne by hereditary right, or often usurping it by 
violence, and distinguished far more often for their evil, than for their 
good qualities, and for their wanton violation of our most sacred and 
holy laws, than by their concern for the welfare of their people, the in- 
tercourse with the Deity had been kept up through the medium of the 
prophets, men not possessing any temporal authority, but inspired by 
the wisdom of the Most High to rebuke the sins of the people, and of 
their rulers, to point out to them their wickedness, and to foretell to 
them the visitations of God’s wrath, which would be a consequence of 
persisting in the ways of ill-doing. As time passed on with but little 
or transient effect, these denunciations became darker and more 
gloomy, and the terrors that they threatened, were threatened as things 
that must inevitably come to pass, and from which there would be no 
escape ; while yet there was an ambiguity in the language in which 
they were conveyed, that, favored by the natural self-confidence of 
men in their own judgement, and the success of their own schemes, 
prevented their being applied by the rulers and the mass of the nation 
to their own times and actions, so that they pursued their course, heap- 
ing crime upon crime, and preparing the way for the threatened wrath, 
tillthe beginning of preparation for the final catastrophe overtook them 
in the destruction of the national independence and sovereignty. 

After this time the race of the prophets ceased ; and though some 
transient gleams of prosperity, and even of temporary freedom for the 
most part from foreign domination, yet at times illuminated our annals, 
they were produced by the merely human energies and virtues of men, 
that sprang up from time to time in the natural course of events, and 
who did and dared from patriotism and zeal for the purity of religion, 
without being favored by any special manifestation of Divine Will, or 
any direct interposition of Divine Power. 

Through all the fearful denunciations of the prophets, there still 
might be traced the vestiges of hope, a presage of future glory strug- 
gling through the clouds and storms of the moral world, as sun-beams 
throw their light through the tempests, that blacken and convulse the 
natural heavens. ‘There was in many of them, from time to time, a 
promise held out of some one that was to arise, whose power should 
transcend any that had ever before appeared upon earth,—and who 
was to rescue the people forever from the calamities brought upon 
them by their own sins, and those of their rulers ; and not only so, 
but who should extend his dominion over the whole earth. In some, 
this promise was so distinctly made, the very race whence this deliverer 
should arise, was distinctly, though figuratively pointed out, and even 
allusions were made, though obscurely, to the time when he should ap- 
pear. It may readily be supposed from the circumstances above re- 
lated as belonging to the history of our national career, that faith was 
not wanting to our people in expecting the fulfilment of this promise. 
On the contrary, it was ever present, an argument for impatience un- 
der the galling yoke of foreign servitude, and a perpetual stimulus to 
the fanatic to acts of desperate rebellion. ‘Thus, in later days, from 
time to time a person would spring up, proclaiming that the appointed 
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time was come, and that he was the chosen instrument of the long ex- 
pected deliverance. ‘To one or another of these, thousands of the un- 
thinking multitude had gathered themselves, and had been drawn into 
open defiance of the constituted authorities, in consequence of which 
they had perished miserably, with their self-deceived or deceiving 
leaders, by famine, or the sword, or the ignominious death of traitors ; 
leaving nought behind them but scorn for their delusion, and hatred for 
its consequences. 

Shortly before the time of which I am now writing, another had ap- 
peared, professing also to be the glorious personage foretold by the 
prophets, but whose life and character, as far as I could learn it from 
those with whom I then conversed, formed a striking contrast, not only 
with the history of his predecessors in the career of seeking for popu- 
lar favor, and the honor of being considered the deliverer of the nation, 
but, if possible, still more so with what was expected among the peo- 
ple of him, to whom this character should truly belong. With his 
early history my informants did not seem to be very well acquainted ; 
but I gathered from them that he was by birth of humble extraction, 
and a native of an obscure and poor village of Galilee, simple in his 
manners, and making no pretensions to any temporal authority, and 
countenancing no resistance to the established civil powers. The 
character in which he appeared was that of a religious teacher, wan- 
dering about the country, attended by a number of followers, the prin- 
cipal of whom were said to be a few poor fishermen of those who 
gained a humble living upon the shores of the lakes of Tiberias and 
Gennesareth. As convenience or pleasure dictated, he would stop at 
various places, and exhort the multitudes that soon assembled about 
him from curiosity or desire of instruction, warning them of their sins, 
and of the punishment to which they would bring them in a future 
state of being, and desiring them to repent, to believe in him, to lead 
holy lives, and assuring them, as a reward, of happiness that should 
await them in the same future state. He was said, also, to declare new 
and singular opinions concerning the Supreme Being, whose immediate 
messenger and authorized agent he professed to be, and whose especial 
power he asserted to be vested in himself; and he was affirmed to make 
light of the authority of the laws of our religion, as inculeated by the 
priests and elders, whom he denounced with much bitterness. There 
were also reports of various things that he had done in confirmation of 
the truth of his profession, and in corroboration of his assumed authori- 
ty, which, if correct, showed him to be possessed of powers beyond 
the natural endowment of man, and equally wonderful with those exer- 
cised by any of our ancient prophets. Such was the amount of the 
confused and imperfect accounts I then collected concerning this 
new teacher; and, considering the remoteness of my situation and the 
errors to which popular reports are obnoxious, I afterwards wondered 
to find them so near the truth as they actually were. It was added, 
that, though bitterly opposed by the priests, the zealots of the law, and 
by many of the higher classes, and the pretenders to secular power, he 
had greatly conciliated to himself the favor of the middling and lower 
orders of the people, particularly those of simple and unambitious 
views, and that some, even among the titled and rulers of the land, 
were not averse to his doctrines, while the quiet tenor of his course, 
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and his peaceable demeanor had suffered him to pass without ostensi- 
bly attracting the stern watchfulness of our foreign rulers, and even, 
from default of reasonable grounds of offence, saved him from the 
well attested malignity of the priests and zealots, which yet watched 
eagerly for the commission of something which might serve as a pre- 
tence for his destruction. 

Among those, who had either become converted to his views or at- 
tached to his person, or perhaps both, my cousins were numbered ; and, 
it was said, that they evinced even more than common reverence and 
affection for him. Of the truth of this | was anxious to know, and, if 
I found it true, to ascertain the meaning and extent of this, as I then 
deemed it, singular and dangerous delusion, and by what means it was 
brought about. 

Such was the source of my curiosity. Though brought up from 
my earliest youth with an habitual reverence for our holy law, and with 
a firm belief in its truth and divine origin, I was yet no bigot. My 
wanderings had taught me that many discrepancies of opinion con- 
cerning certain points of it were to be found even in our own race, 
especially among those whose home was not in the inheritance of the 
sons of Jacob. ‘They had also led me into much and close intercourse 
with many of the heathen nations, more especially the Greeks and 
Romans; and, though I could not but both despise and abhor their im- 
pious idolatry, and the obscene and abominable rites that made a part 
of it, yet I found among the worshipers by no means a corresponding 
destitution of those qualities, that constitute moral excellence. I found, 
among the votaries of Jupiter or Apis, many, whose virtue and kind- 
ness would have done credit to a purer and more holy religion, and I 
learned, that sincerity and truth were of higher importance than ad- 
herence to ceremonials. Yet I could not feel altogether unconcerned 
at hearing of the credence my kindred were said to have given to the 
author of the new doctrine, which seemed to militate so much with the 
faith and observances of our fathers; and was yet in hopes to find the 
reports exaggerated, or to be able, by renewing our old friendship, to 
exert an influence that might counteract any bias of mischievous ten- 
dency in their minds. 

Having accordingly made a few necessary preparations, I set out 
on my journey ; but learning on my way from a public messenger whom 
I accidentally encountered, that Pilatus had withdrawn himself from 
the city for a few days of relaxation from the fatigues of business, I 
determined to spend the interval of time before his expected return, in 
making my intended visit. Turning aside, therefore, from the direct 
road to the city, I took an unfrequented route across the country, 
which, at the close of the next day brought me to the dwelling of my 
kinsman. 

On entering the court of the house, I heard sounds of lamentation 
from within, that told me of the presence of some new calamity, prob- 
ably of the death of one of the inmates. This was soon confirmed 
by the intelligence of an aged domestic, to whom I made myself known, 
but who, though familiar to me in former days, had much difficulty in 
recognizing me. The news was indeed afflicting ; the death that had 
happened was that of my kinsman himse]lf, who had expired a few 
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days before, after a short and severe illness, and whose body had 
that day been deposited in the sepulchre. 

Inured, as I was, to suffering and affliction, my sorrow was great, and 
naturally increased by the thought of the recentness of the event ; at 
the very time, too, when my mind was busy in contemplating the pieas- 
ure of our expected meeting, and looking forward to a renewal of our 
ancient friendship. A week, or too sooner, and I should have found 
him in health; and, so slight are the circumstances by which the 
changes of human affairs are connected, our meeting, by affecting a 
change in the current of his thoughts, in the routine of his occupa- 
tions, or in particular circumstances of exposure, might have so alter- 
ed the connexion, that possibly this fatal event might not have taken 
place. How momentous a change that event was destined to produce 
in myself, it did not occur to me to contemplate, nor even if it had, 
would the reality ever have occurred to my wildest imaginations. 

The idea of meeting again for the first time, in this, the moment of 
their great bereavement, the sisters to whom I had been so long a 
stranger, was very painful. It would awaken with additional force the 
remembrance of past sorrows, and make them doubly poignant by the 
present anguish. It might, however, after the first awakening of these 
feelings, be the means of some solace, as they would naturally want 
some one for a protector and friend, an office which belonged now to 
me, as the only near male relation that the Divine Will had spared to 
them. 

The particulars of this first meeting it is unnecessary to relate ; it 
was indeed, as I had expected, fraught with much of painful excite- 
ment and remembrance. When, however, a few hours of repose had 
brought our minds to a calmer state, and I had leisure to contemplate 
my kinswomen, I noticed considerable alteration in their appearance. 
When I last saw them, they were arrayed in the buoyant graces of 
youth, which had now given place to the more mature and less ob- 
trusive beauties of perfect womanhood. The trials they had under- 
gone, had given a pensive cast of expression to their countenances, but 
what struck me as most unusual, was the calmness of sorrow which mark- 
ed their present demeanor, very different from that often displayed up- 
on similar occasions by our Jewish women. It seemed as if some 
latent and undefined hope still lingered in their bosoms, though their 
words gave it not utterance; or, as if some internal source of tran- 
quillity breathed its balm ove: the wounds of their affliction, and afford- 
ed asolace ordinarily denied. 

In endeavoring to account to myself for this, I was Jed to connect it 
with what I had heard of the doctrines of the new Teacher, and of the 
belief they were said to have given to him; and though I internally 
smiled at the false impressions under which I supposed them to labor, 
with perhaps a mingled feeling of contempt for their weakness, yet I 
could not but own, that, so far as concerned their own feelings, the effect 
was happy. It, however, increased my desire to know more of the 
matter, while the circumstances of their situation rendered it proper 
for me, for a while, to repress my curiosity, which, however, it was ap- 
pointed should soon receive an unexpected gratification 

On the fourth day after my arrival, while sitting with the sisters in 
company with a number of their friends and relations, who had come, 
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according to custom, to pay a visit of condolence, one of the sisters 
left the room, as was supposed for some domestic purpose. Iler pro- 
longed stay, however, altcr a time, excited our curlosity, and in some 
degree occasioned uneasiness, when she suddenly entered, as if from a 
walk and flushed with exercise. As she hastily crossed the apartment 
towards her sister, | noticed, however, an illumination of the eye, and 
an excitement that betokened more than the mere use of the corporeal 
powers ; her feelings were evidently awakened in no common man- 
ner, though the briefness of the time, and the rapidity of her move- 
ments did not permit me to analyze the nature of her emotion, farther 
than that it did not appear to be either of grief or anger. 

Hastily approaching her sister, she stooped down, and uttered a few 
quick words in a low voice. ‘The sister started with a brief suppressed 
exclamation, and, hastily rising, they left the room together, with- 
out making any apology, or appearing to notice the presence of their 
guests, otherwise than by the low tone of the words that passed be- 
tween them, which seemed not to be meant for general hearing. 

The company at their abrupt departure arose also, one of them re- 
marking, that the sisters were, doubtless, going to visit the tomb of 
their brother, there to give vent to their sorrow, and proposing that we 
should follow and join our lamentations and tears with theirs. ‘To 
me, however, from the observations | had made upon the demeanor of 
the sister who had been absent, this did not appear to be a true ex- 
planation of their conduct: and, moreover, being seated the nearest to 
them of any one present, | had caught the words that she uttered, 
which were merely, ‘ ‘The Master is come, and asketh for thee ,” and 
the exclamation, that was uttered by her to whom they were spoken, 
was an expression of mingled pleasure and surprise. My curiosity, 
however, readily led me to comply with the proposal just mentioned, 
and we hastily followed at a small distance behind the sisters, who 
passed with a quick and hurried step from the house to the highway 
running near it, along which they pursued their course. 

Proceeding for a little more than a furlong, we came to a glen open- 
ing to the road, at a little distance within which, under the shade of 
an aged and wide spreading sycamore, a considerable number of per- 
sons were standing. This collection was composed of persons of both 
sexes, and many of them seemed the ordimary inhabitants of that part 
of the country, mostly peasants, with, however, some of higher stand- 
ing in society mingled with them. As our party approached, the 
crowd opened a little on the side nearest to us, and disclosed a smaller 
party, that seemed to form, as it were, a centre of attraction to the oth- 
ers, and directly towards this, the sisters bent their way with increased 
rapidity. As this central group became visible by the movement of 
the surrounding multitude, | glanced my eye among our own party to 
discover if they comprehended the meaning of it. That they did, was 
evident from the instantancous change of their countenances, though 
the effect was widely different upon different individuals. On some, 
were visibly portrayed the expressions of surprise and gladness, on 
others, of ,vexation and anger ; others showed merely looks of curiosi- 
ty, or unconcern, while a few, of peculiar sanctimoniousness of de- 
meanor, distinguished, by their phylacteries and the broad hem of their 
outer tunic, as belo: ging to the sect of the Pharisees, contracted their 
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brows, and with dilated nostrils, as if in the presence of some object 
both of fear and detestation, looked at each other, and threw towards 
the group above described glances expressive of deep hate and deadly 
malignity. 

The truth instantly flashed upon my mind ; this was the Teacher of 
whom I have spoken, and his arrival it was, that was announced by 
my kinswoman as the coming of “ the Master.” My attention was 
immediately directed to the group, which was now near enough to afford 
me a distinct survey of the persons of whom it was composed. The 
principal of these were hard-teatured men, mostly of middle age, in the 
coarse dress of the lower class of peasants, and which bore evident 
marks of recent travel. All they had to distinguish them from any 
other collection of men of a similar class, was an air of superior intel- 
ligence and wisdom, while their looks, with adeep mixture of reverence, 
enthusiasm and love, were, for the most part, earnestly fixed upon one, 
who stood in the open centre of them, and who was evidently regarded by 
them as their leader. No second glance was required to confirm this 
impression, for nothing could be more dissimilar among men in external 
appearance, than was that of this person compared with that of his 
followers. 

This difference was not by any means in merely outward habili- 
ments, for his dress, though neat, was unaflectedly simple and plain, 
and, like that of his companions, showed that he was a way-farer. 
So perfect a form, so noble and lovely features, had never before met 
my eyes. I had gazed upon the symmetrical figures and beautiful 
countenances of the Greeks, even when carried to what was deemed a 
faultless exemplification in the statues of their false gods. I had seen 
the finest specimens of the human race, from every known country un- 
der the heavens; but they were but human. ‘The eye, and the mouth, 
those great keys of expression, spoke of the earth, of its hopes, and its 
passions ; even the contour of the frame, in its different varieties, told 
of its fitness for the various exertions and graces of the world, and 
much as artists had labored, and successful as they had thought them- 
selves in eradicating this expression from the representations of their 
divinities, memory brought its existence to my mind, in contrast with 
what I now saw, as but too apparent, 

The form of the countenance upon which I looked, was im its out- 
line decidedly Jewish, but its unrivalled features bore no traces of the 
weakness of humanity, of its earthly desires, or its base or stormy 
passions. The full deep eye was of hazel, tinged with gray, and its 
glance, while piercing as an eagle's, was tender as that of a dove. It 
spoke of unerring penetration, wisdom and knowledge, and uncon- 
querable fortitude, with mildness and patience that no provocation 
could excite to anger ; all that could be conceived of benignity and 
love, united with unsullied purity, breathed around those lips ; while 
these two features harmonized with each other, and with the rest of the 
face, in a manner the most perfect, yet the general expression was that 
of pensiveness, untinged, however, with aught of melancholy. Cor- 
responding with these traits was the character of the body and limbs. 
The eye could rest upon no faulty proportion, no want of harmony be- 
tween the parts or in the whole, but no idea rose upon the mind of any 
peculiar adaptation, whether fur feats of grace, agility or strength, 
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single or combined. Its whole character at rest was that of calm and 
beautiful repose, and when moving that of simpie, easy and unlabored 
motion, as if, though upon the earth and in an earthly form, it belonged 
not to it. 

Such is the result and analysis of the impressions then made upon 
my mind by the singular being before me, whose image, as it then ap- 
peared, even to the minutest detail of form and feature, remains on 
my mental vision, as it was then imprinted, as distinctly as if it had 
been engraven on adamant. ‘l’o examine then, as I have now, the 
nature of its excellence was not in my power, nor was time allowed 
for more than a brief and almost instantaneous survey ; for that one of 
my kinswomen, who had been summoned, as I have related, arriving 
within the group, and springing with a convulsive effort towards the 
Teacher, threw herself at his feet, and embraced his knees ere he could 
prevent, while her hitherto subdued feelings burst forth in one pas- 
sionate and fervent exclamation, ‘‘ Master, hadst thou been here, my 
brother had not died.” Sobs and tears prevented her farther utterance. 

The effect of this scene upon the feelings of those around was in- 
stantaneous ; the females broke forth into loud lamentations, and many 
of the men were affected even to tears and sobbing ; the very pride and 
supercilious malignity of the Pharisees, seemed softened down to com- 
passion, as they witnessed the grief and unavailing confidence of the 
mourner. For my owr part, my tears flowed freely, and my emotions 
so far overcame me, that I became a mere passive spectator, regarding 
with intense interest what was passing beforeme. ‘The Teacher, with. 
a look of the utmost tenderness and compassion, and with unspeakable 
grace of manner, raised the mourner from the ground, and supported 
her, till the first inexpressible agony of feeling was over, but as he listen- 
ed to her sobs and the lamentations of the multitude, and saw the 
weeping faces around him, his own emotions became strong within 
him ; more than once, he sighed deeply,and tears fell plentifully from 
his eyes. This did not escape the notice of those about him, some of 
whom J overheard remarking upon it as an evidence of his love for the 
deceased, while others wondered that he who possessed such power, 
that he could restore sight to the blind, should not hive exerted it to 
prevent the death of one, the loss of whom seemed so deeply to affect 
him. rs 

After a few moments, when greater calmness began to prevail, the 
teacher inquired of the sisters where the body of their brother was 
depesited, and was answered by an invitation to visit the sepulchre. 
He assented, and they immediately led him thither, followed by all 
present. ‘The tomb was in a valley situated at a small distance, and 
consisted of a cave, hollowed in a rock atthe foot of a range of 
hills; immediately above it grew a gigantic wild fig-tree, and its en- 
trance wasclosed by a large stone, relled directly against the aperture. 
When we arrived there, the Teacher directed that the stone should be 
removed. Against this, one of the sisters remonstrated, stating that 
four days had already elapsed since the burial, and that considerable 
decay must already have taken place in the body, which would render 
the air of the cave offensive, if not injurious. The reply was brief 
and energetic, though spoken with great mildness and majesty of man- 
ner : “ Said I not unto thee, that if thou wouldst believe, thou shouldst 
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see the glory of God?” Upon this, some of the multitude approached 
and rolled away the stone, so as to leave the entrance clear. While 
they were doing this, the Teacher stood with his face bowed, as if in 
silent prayer. Looking around me to observe the apparent feelings of 
those present, I encountered a similar, though not the same, diversity 
of expression with that I had before noticed, when we first approach- 
ed the assemblage under the sycamore. ‘The prevailing sentiment 
that appeared was that of wonder and curiosity, blended in some with 
anxiety, and in others with confidence ; in the faces of the Pharisees, 
it was attempted to be veiled, under an air of indifference and con- 
tempt. 

When the obstruction to the entrance had been completely removed, 
the Teacher lifted up his eyes, while his whole countenance lighted up 
and became almost effulgent with joy and beneficence, as he said 
aloud in a clear harmonious voice, with his looks upraised to heaven, 
‘* Father, I thank thee that thou hast heard me. I know, indeed, that 
thou hearest me always; but because of the multitude who stand by, 
I speak, that they may believe that thou hast sent me.” Having thus 

‘spoken, he advanced towards the mouth of the cave, and in a loud, 
calm tone, as of assured authority, said, ‘‘ Lazarus ! come forth!” At 
these words, a sudden start and tremor pervaded the whole multitude, 
followed by a death-like stillness, as all held their breath in astonish- 
ment and fear, and gazed with intense earnestness upon the dark por- 
tal of the chamber of death. Immediately a slight rustling noise was 
heard within the tomb, aud in an instant after issued forth one arrayed 
as a corpse, moving with difficulty, his hands and feet being bound to- 
gether, though loosely, and his face covered with a napkin. At this 
sight, shrieks of terror and shouts of astonishment burst from the mul- 
titude ; and many, through fear, covered their faces with their hands, as 
if to shut out the sight of a supernatural visitant. The Teacher, how- 
ever, waved his hand with an air of mild command, that quickly imposed 
silence, and addressing himself to the kindred who stood nearest, said 
gently, “‘ Unbind him, and let him depart.” The bandages were hasti- 
ly removed, and when the napkin was taken off, that covered the face, 
I readily recognized the lineaments of my kinsman, wasted and hag- 
gard indeed, as of one who had suffered the pangs of dissolution, but 
with a brightness of eye, and a returning color to his lip, as he inhaled 
the free air of heaven, that proclaimed that life was now strong within 
him. 

We forthwith accompanied him home, followed by many of the peo- 
ple, even to the very gates, but without the Teacher, the author of this 
stupendous wonder, who, resisting the earnest intreaties of the sisters, 
departed another way with his disciples, saying briefly, that he would 
see them shortly, and bidding them give to God their thanks, and 
their praises, foc what had been done in their behalf. S. 
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LITERARY PORTRAITS. 
NO. Il. 
WILLIAM C. BRYANT. 


In a lower room of a large printing establishment in one of the most 
crowded streets in New-York, distracted by the countless duties and 
vexations to which the editor of a daily paper is exposed, and en- 
compassed by the most unpoetical sights and sounds, the author of 
‘Thanatopsis may be seen, during the business hours of the day, by any 
of his admirers. He is a man, rather under the middle size than 
otherwise, with bright blue eyes and an ample forehead, but not very 
distinguished either in face or person. His manners are quiet and 
unassuming, and marked with a slight dash of diffidence ; and his con- 
versation (when he does converse, for he is more used to thinking than 
talking) is remarkably free from pretension, and is characterized by 
good sense rather than genius. Would that Mr. Bryant was employed 
in writing poetry in the aforesaid room, and sending back his thoughts 
to the streams and mountains which his young eyes were familiar with, 
and from which he drank his first inspiration! But alas! he is busied 
about far other things, and what he is writing is as little like poetry, 
as General Jackson is like Apollo. He is serawling political para- 
graphs, and these, by no means favorable specimens of that kind of 
composition, with the same hand that wrote the ‘“ Lines to a Water- 
fowl.” He is burning incense to strange gods, to idols which the hands 
of men have fashioned, and offers no longer to Nature, upon her moun- 
tain altars, a sacrifice of song. The stillness, majesty, and repose of 
the outward world seem to have lost their old charm: he is in love 
with the vulgar excitements, the senseless uproar and the empty 
triumphs of the solemn farce of politics, and delights to be elbowed and 
jostled in the world’s great thoroughfare, and to breathe the hot at- 
mosphere of party strife. The eyes of the muses are yet red with 
weeping at the apostacy of their favorite son, and they are calling him 
back to their arms, with an invocation, like that of the shepherd in 
Virgil ; 

* Ducite ab urbe domuim, mea carmina, Daphnin.” 

Mr. Bryant has been placed by common consent at the head of the 
list of American pocts; and in all matters which concern any of the 
original instincts of humanity, of which the love of poetry is one, the 
decision of the majority is pretty sure to be correct. We are not dis- 
posed to enter our protest against it, but would even go a little farther, 
and claim for hima high rank among the living writers of English 
verse. And as he has not written a great deal, and as what he has, 
has been of the same character, it follows that he must have reached 
very great excellence in that department to which he has principally 
confined himself. 

Poets may be divided into three classes; those who describe Na- 
ture, those who delineate men and manners, and those who draw 
their materials from the contemplation of both. We will not stop to 
consider that lons agitated question, which Lord Byron and Mr. 
Bowles debated with so much warmth, whether Nature or Art afford 
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the greater field for the display of poetical talent, but will merely re- 
mark that Mr. Bryant belongs to the first of the classes we have men- 
tioned. His poetry is a translation of the language of Nature, which 
is audible only to the gilted ear. He is essentially undramatic. We 
do not mean by this to state the obvious truism, that he has written no 
plays, but that he has nothing to do with the actors of the great drama 
of life, or with the motives that operate upon them. He has never 
studied the morbid anatomy of the passions, nor unraveled the many- 
colored web of human character. He does not describe men as sus- 
taining this or that relation, or swayed by this or that motive, as 
enslaved by that within them which is earthly, and ransomed by what 
is divine ; but regards them as one of the works of the Great Author of 
Nature, more interesting than woods and mountains, because present- 
ing a far greater variety. 

Mr. Bryant had the good fortune, which Wordsworth has recorded 
of himself, ‘“‘ of being born and reared in a mountainous country.” 
He was born in the western part of Massachusetts, and in the midst of 
scenery worth a voyage across the Atlantic to see, and which, if it 
were across the Atlantic, would stand a chance of being visited by 
many who would never think of going to view what was only the journey 
of a day or two. He was brought up at the feet of Nature, and 
studied, with the rapt eye of inspiration, the ample page in which the 
lessons of the ‘‘mighty mother’ are recorded. By this means, he 
formed not only a deep admiration for the beautiful and majestic 
forms which ministered to his mind the materials of its growth, but, 
what is much more rare, a thorough and perfect acquaintance with 
them. Not content with the dim outline and the expression of the 
blended and combined whole, he studied each individual feature, and 
made himself familiar with every minute beauty and every secluded 
charm. He knew of every plant, ‘‘ from the cedar of Lebanon to the 
hyssop on the wall.” He had watched the course of the stream from 
its birth among the hills, till it deepened and widened into a noble 
river, and had mused over the analogy which it presented to the pro- 
gress of a human soul. Not a wild-flower bloomed unnoticed by him, 
and all the colors of autumn were known to his eyes. ‘This intimate 
and familiar knowledge of Nature, gives to his poetry a distinctness, 
never found in those who describe from recollection or from superficial 
knowledge. He is so picturesque, that he illustrates himself as he goes 
along, and his scenes are imaged to the outward eye, without any effort 
on our own part. Almost all his writings might be cited in proof of 
the truth of our remarks; there is one in particular, which occurs to 
our memory, which is a really wonderful piece of painting. It is a 
winter-piece, originally published, we believe, in the Idle Man, but not 
having the book at hand, we cannot state it with certainty, nor quote 
its title accurately. It contains a description of that dazzling and 
glorious spectacle which meets our eyes, when a thawing rain has been 
suddenly succeeded by a sharp frost, when every twig, leaf and blade 
of grass, is enclosed with a covering of the purest erystal, which, when 
sparkling and flashing in the light of the morning sun, reminds us of 
Aladdin’s garden, in which the trees bore diamonds, and rubies, and 
emeralds. When we say thet the description ts as beautiful as its sub- 
ject, we pay him the highest compliment that language can give. His 
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‘Green River” and ‘* Autumn Woods’ will recur to those who have 
read them (and who has not?) as admirable specimens of the pic- 
turesque in style. 

We would not have it inferred from any thing we have said, that we 
think Mr. Bryant merely an accurate painter of still life. He who 
with pure hands draws aside the veil of the temple of Nature, shall be 
taught to decipher her mystic symbols, which, like hieroglyphics, pre- 
sent not merely a form to the eye but athought tothe mind. ‘There isa 
beautiful and mysterious connexion between the world within and the 
world without us, which every true poet feels, but which no one can in- 
telligibly describe, for it is of too airy and impalpable a nature to brook 
the chains of language. In this consists one of the greatest charms of 
Mr. Bryant’s poetry. He not only understands, but he feels, Na- 
ture. His mind has caught the sublimity of the mountain and the 
beauty of the pastoral vale. The stars have sent him feelings as well 
as rays; and the summer wind has come to him, laden with tidings from 
a spirit-land, no less than with the scents of flowers. He has never 
mused an hour by a river side without bringing away thoughts and 
images as bright and as numerous as its glittering waves. His reflec- 
tions upon the outward world have all the freshness and beauty of the 
objects which call them forth. They are natural but never common- 
place, equally removed from mysticism and triteness. They are tinged 
with that pensiveness which seems peculiar to all poets who are more 
conversant with things than with men, but they are never defaced with 
mawkishness or misanthropy—for no genuine lover of nature was ever 
a hater of mankind. His manly simplicity, and freedom from affecta- 
tion, prove him to have that true sense of the dignity of his noble art, 
without which no poet ever had the permanent respect of the reading 
public, however popular he might be for atime. All these excellencies 
are combined in what is probably the most popular of his productions, 
‘“'Thanatopsis,’ and deservedly so, for it is one of the most admirable 
specimens of high philosophical poetry that ever was written. The 
solemn grandeur and sort of choral majesty with which it begins, swell 
and deepen to the close. He not only soars himself, but he makes 
the reader soar with him. His own language is no imagination ; 
we seem to be listening to ‘* Nature’s teachings,’ and he is her in- 
terpreter. The thoughts follow each other in such natural succession 
that we are spared the pain of having the spell broken by an unpleas- 
ant start of surprise ; and the author’s train of reflection falls in so com- 
pletely with our own, that it is only on a second or third perusal, that 
we feel its power and originality. As a mere piece of versification, it 
has not its superior in the language, always excepting the blank verse 
of Milton, which is altogether unlike that of any other English poet, 
either before or after him. There is also a little piece of his of the 
same character, which was originally published in the United States 
Literary Gazette, and which does not seem to be so great a favorite 
with the public as it is with us, or as it deserves to be. It is entitled 
“The Lapse of Time,” and is remarkable for its cheerful philosophy, 
and natural and religious feeling, expressed in his very happiest 
manner. 

Mr. Bryant is a natural poct as well as a poet of nature, if the reader 
will excuse something so like a pun. It is very possible for a man to 
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write poetry, who is no poet, however paradoxical the assertion may 
seem. He may work his mind up into such a state of excitement as 
to feel for a time the true poetical @stus, and a great deal of respecta- 
ble poetry has been written in this way. But it is not so with Mr. 
Bryant. The natural habit of his mind is a poetical one, and it wears 
the trammels of verse as a man wears his ordinary garments. He 
could no more help being a poet than the violet seed can help bearing 
violets ; and, in being a political editor, he does the same violence to 
his nature, that his coadjutor of the Washington Globe would do if he 
should take it into his head to write a copy of verses to a water-fowl or 
the evening wind. To borrow a quaint idea from one of Coleridge’s 
early poems, the Muses dipped him, at his birth, into the “ fount of 
Castalie,” 
“ But with forgetful hand, 

Held, as by Thetis erst her warrior son, 

And with those recreant, unbaptized heels 

He’s flying from his bounden mysteries.” 

It would be doing Mr. Bryant injustice not to speak of the elevated 
tone of moral fecling, which runs through all his productions. He has 
never written a line which the most rigid virtue could wish to blot. 
He never forces our moral nature to enter its protest against the admi- 
ration which Genius, however exerted and however attended, must and 
will extort. We give our sensibilities unreservedly into his hands, for 
we know that he will not enlist them in any unholy cause. He ap- 
peals to those principles in man which are pure, spiritual and heaven- 
ly, and disdains any alliance with those which are of the earth, earthy. 
IIe never approaches the soul through the avenue of the senses. The 
tenderness and depth of feeling, the purity, the healthy tone of senti- 
ment, and the strong and cheerful religious views, which pervade his 
writings, show him to be a man of an undiseased and uncorrupted 
moral nature and a heart sound to the core—to whom Nature has been 
a mirror, reflecting the countenance of its great Author. If he con- 
template a landscape in the budding luxuriance of Spring, or the deeper 
glow of Summer, it is with a throb of gratitude to Him who has poured 
out all this beauty to gladden the eyes and the hearts of men. The 
woods of Autumn, while they fill him with thoughts as lovely as their 
own hues, teach him to prepare for the great change that is to come 
over the bloom and greenness of life. Even the blustering winds of 
March are welcome to him, because they are the heralds of better 
things. Much of his great popularity is owing to these excellencies. 
How many throbs of delight have they called forth from readers, to 
whom the poetry, as such, was quite a secondary affair, and perhaps 
even unfelt by them. He not only does not make us any worse, but 
he makes us better; he purifies and refines us,—spreads through us a 
sunset calm, and bids the waves of passion be still. We feel, after read- 
ing him, as if we had been walking through some beautiful and majes- 
tic scenery ; we are soothed and elevated; the ‘eating cares” of life 
have an interval of rest; we are more in unison with the Spirit of the 
Universe ; we feel a warmer glow of benevolence playing about our 
hearts, and the fire of devotion mounts into a purer and higher flame. 
We cannot but think it jughly creditable to our couuiryimen, that they 
have received, with so much favor, the productions of one who has 
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never furnished any stimulants to the passions and appetites of men, 
but who has constantly addressed their understanding and their moral 
nature in the language of ‘Truth, Philosophy and Religion. 

Mr. Bryant is as skilful in the practice of his art as he is profoundly 
versed in its deepest mysteries. He writes pure and vigorous English, 
and never indulges himself in any freaks of style. He never seeks to 
attract attention by labored inversions or affected phrases, nor does he 
rashly attempt to elevate into poetic dignity, words which belong to the 
kitchen and the barn-yard. His style is simple and translucent, and 
his meaning shines through, like light through glass. He is remarka- 
bly free from the common fault of verboseness ; we never see, in his 
pages, a poor little idea buried and smothered beneath a crowd of 
words, like the Roman virgin beneath the shields of the Sabines. He 
regards language merely as an instrument for transmitting thought, 
and employs it for nothing more. His versification has the ease and 
gracefulness, that are the result of care and attention, and of these only. 
It is free from disagreeable and cloying monotony ; the pauses and ca- 
dences do not recur continually at the same intervals ; and it adapts it- 
self with easy flexibility to the subject he is discussing. 

As we have hinted before, Mr. Bryant has very little versatility of 
mind. We do not know that he has ever attempted any thing in the 
humorous or satirical line, and, if he should, he would not probably 
succeed very well. ‘The serious and somewhat pensive turn of his 
mind prevents his seeing objects in ludicrous combiations. His Muse 
is a matron form, whose pale brow of contemplation, and deep, soul- 
lighted eyes, reconcile us to the absence of the “wreathed smiles of 
Hebe’s cheek,” to which they would be so ill suited. 

** She walks in beauty, like the night 

Of cloudless climes and starry skies : 

And all that’s best of dark and bright 

Meet in her aspect and her eyes ; 

Thus mellowed to that tender light 

Which Heaven to gaudy day denies.” 
He is not only entirely and exclusively a poet, but he has confined 
himself to one department of poetry. His writings breathe a philo- 
sophic and reflective strain, and are the emanations of a mind in that 
calm and meditative mood, in which it best communes with itself and 
with Nature. There is a deep repose brooding over them, like the 
stillness of a summer noon. His thoughts have been born and nursed 
in solitude. His mind is like an unruffled fountain, in whose glassy 
depths, the trees, the mountains, and the clouds are imaged. He has 
never written any thing to kindle and excite—nothing to ‘stir the 
blood like the sound of a trumpet.’ He has none of that versified elo- 
quence, which is often mistaken for Poetry, but which is no more like 
it, than Champagne is like the water of Helicon, or exhilarating gas 
like common air. He soars on the wing of the ‘ Cherub Contempla- 
tion.” He has none of that glow, fervidness and rapidity, which are the 
result of ardor of temperament, rather than of vividness of poetic feel- 
ing. He does not possess the power of concentrating the whole mind 
into one Intense and burning point of passion, and making every 
thought and image supply fuel to the flame. He converses with Na- 
ture as Numa with Egeria; in solitude and darkness, by the side of 
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babbling fountains, and in the shades of the over-arching forest; and 
the lessons he learns are those of the highest wisdom and the purest 
reason. We have heard it objected to him as a fault, that he was defi- 
cient in fire. It is not his fault, but his peculiarity. His mind is as 
Nature made it, and some of its finest properties are owing, perhaps, to 
this very want, and those who make the objection are as unphilosophi- 
cal as the boy who wanted to eat his cake and have it. Where there 
is much fire, there is also apt to be much smoke, and we will readily 
give up the “splendid conflagration,” for the sake of clearness of 
thought and distinctness of expression. 

Mr. Bryant is one of the very few poets, who have laid no offerings 
upon the altar of Love. The myrtle of Venus is almost always found 
growing by the laurels of Apollo, and the connexion between poetical 
genius and a peculiar sensibility to female charms seems so obvious, 
that he, who has the former, appears to be hardly worthy of his trust, 
unless he makes it the means of expressing his admiration of the latter. 
It is certainly not for want of subjects, for he may find among his own 
hills, (haud inerperti loquimur) maidens lovely as his own loveliest 
dreams, and amply deserving an immortality in verse. Nor is it from 
a want of tenderness and sensibility, and an indifference to those pure 
and lasting pleasures, which man derives from the exercise of his social 
and sympathetic nature ; for his poetry exalts the common affections of 
lite into their proper rank, and shows the power they have ‘ to soothe 
and elevate and bless.’’ We presume he was a bashful boy, and made 
love to the trees and flowers, and viewed young ladies as so many 
*‘ bright particular stars,” that were to be worshiped and not wooed. 
But be the cause what it may, we do not in the least regret it, living as 
we do, in an age, in which every eyebrow has a ballad made for it, and 
young gentlemen amuse themselves with versifying and publishing 
their flirtations. 

It is very hard to point out any faults in Mr. Bryant’s poetry. It 
would be very easy to make a list of gifts and powers of mind which he 
has not, but then he does not pretend to have them, and he claims to 
be judged by what he has done, not by what he has not. There are 
many poets on record who have more faults than he, but who are also 
men of more genius. He has never tried to climb to the ‘ highest 
heaven of invention ;’”’ but, knowing perfectly the extent of his powers, 
he has attempted nothing beyond them, and has succeeded perfectly in 
every instance. There are a very few poets that are like eagles and 
can fly any where, into the very lap of the sun, but the wings of most 
of them are constructed on a principle something like those of Icarus, 
in the old fable, and will melt if they approach too near the god of 
day. Mr. Bryant has had the sense never to fly too high. He has so 
much taste and judgement, and writes in such temperate blood, that 
he runs no risk of running into the obvious faults of poetical style. 
There are many of his productions, in which, as it seems to us, it would 
be impossible to alter a word for the better. 

We cannot close this notice without again expressing our sorrow at 
the nature of Mr. Bryant’s present occupation, and that a man capable 
of writing poetry to make so many hearts throb, and so many eyes glis- 
ten with delight, should be lending himself to an employment, in which 
the greater the success, the more occasion there is for regret; for it 
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must arise from the exertion of those very qualities which we are least 
willing that a poet should possess. ‘ "Tis strange, ’t is passing strange, 
tis pitiful,” that he should hang up his own cunning harp upon the 
willows, and take to blowing a brazen and discordant trumpet in the 
ranks of faction. He may plead the plea of necessity, and, sure 
enough, a poet must live; and Parnassus never bore any thing but 
barren laurels. Before he went to New-York, he was a practising law- 
yer in Great-Barrington, if we mistake not, in this state, and was 
‘‘ making a decent living” by his profession, and we will leave it to an 
impartial jury, whether the ‘ thorny path of jurisprudence” be not as 
pleasant a road to walk in, as the high-way of party politics, and a great 
deal cleaner. At any rate he was secure of the advantage of living in 
the country, aud in communion with the fair forms of the outward 
world, which are at once the sources of his inspiration, and its most ap- 
propriate subjects. We have great faith in the influence of external 
objects upon the mind, and it may be mentioned in proof of it, that he 
has written but little poetry since he began to “ coop himself in cities,” 
and that little has not been equal to his former productions. If he 
keep on, we fear he will die as prosaic as an alderman. We will take 
leave of him, with a word of advice from a kindred spirit. 
e o* * *© © & 

* Come forth into the light of things ; 

Let Nature be your teacher.” 

“She has a world of ready wealth, 

Our hearts and minds to bless— 

Spontaneous Wisdom breathed by Health, 

Truth breathed by Cheerfulness.”’ 


MEMORANDA, BY A MAN OF LETTERS. 
NO. I. 
THE LEGENDARY BEECH, 


Ar tlie head of a narrow bay on the sea-coast of New-England, 
stands the town of Hast-"Vimothy. "The harbor, though inconsiderable 
in point of size, is good, and is well sheltered by ranges of small, ab- 
rupt, rocky hills, which bound it on either side. The town, which lies 
concealed in a romantic valley, has a charming appearance of seclu- 
sion, while the coolness and rural beauty of its situation, render it 
peculiarly attractive in the season’s verdure. It was a place of some 
consequence before the revolution, having several stores, and half a 
dozen large schooners in the West-Indian trade; but independence 
seems to have agreed with it rather indifferently—for it has been 
dwindling, ever since its inhabitants began to inhale the air of liberty 
—a fact Which some attribute to the loss of certain trading privileges 
enjoyed under the crown, but which I am rather inclined to lay to the 
account of the march of intellect. Indeed the harbor of East-Timothy, 
fair as it is to the eye, affords no scope to the erlarged enterprise of 
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the present age. At this time it contains only a few aged couples, 
who cling tenaciously to the soil of their birth; and a small but choice 
lot of blooming maidens, who would flit ata moment’s warning, if 
proper company, and a sufficient inducement, should offer. 

I remember it, however, before its humiliation was consummated, and 
while its inhabitants were still numerous and enterprising. Where 
there is business, there is always cheerfulness and plenty, and our vil- 
lage, when in its pride, was both gay and hospitable. A current opin- 
ion of the salubrity of its situation, induced many persons from the 
southern states to visit it for their health, in the summer months—a 
circumstance, which added to the prosperity of the place, and to the 
polish of the inhabitants. 

In the neighborhood of the town stands a spreading Beech, which 
has always been heid in great estimation, and is now one of the most 
venerable monuments of the olden time. As the ancients had groves 
dedicated to religious purposes, so have we an ancient tree, sacred to 
the mysteries of love and courtship, whose rites are celebrated, not by 
withered priestesses or druids, but by manly youth and gentle maidens. 
It is situated at the head of a beautiful glen, in a picturesque amphi- 
theatre, formed by high hills, shadowed by forest trees and vines. 
Beneath its ample shade is a large flat rock, from whose base issues a 
clear fountain; and the little plane of table-land covered with short 
grass, by which it is surrounded, is as smooth and firm as if it had 
been trodden for ages; but whether it was made so by the feet of 
mammoths, or of fairies, our best antiquarians cannot ascertain. The 
spot is as lovely and romantic as lover’s heart could desire; and on a 
summer’s afternoon, when the trees are loaded with foliage, and the 
dense shadows fall from the western hills, there is a coolness and fra- 
grance in the atmosphere, highly propitious to the nurture of the 
tender passion. 

Here we have been in the habit of assembling to celebrate our rural 
festivals, or to indulge our patriotism on the national anniversary. 
But lest the reader should suspect, that upon such occasions as the 
latter, these silent haunts have been disturbed by bacchanalian orgies, 
it is fitto inform him, that we have heretofore protected them from 
this evil, by committing the management of our festivities to the ladies, 
who, with a taste and ingenuity which does them infinite honor, had 
ordained that tea should be the only beverage used in these celebra- 
tions. As our sturdy ancestors at Boston, brought these colonies into 
hot water by throwing tea into the ocean, our patriotic females deemed 
it proper to exhibit a symbol of the event, by steeping the obnoxious 
plant in the boiling element; and, as some barbarians are said to devour 
their enemies, so we revel upon the juices of this offensive plant. A 
city wag, who was invited to one of our parties, called it a tea deum, to 
which one of our belles retorted by attributing the tedium to the gen- 
tleman’s own feelings. Several other witticisms, equally clever, have 
arisen out of this custom of ours, which will one day or other, when 
they shall be published, entitle us to be considered as public benefac- 
tors, inasmuch as we shall, while enjoying ourselves, have contributed 
something to the national stock of merriment. 

In the fine suimmer evenings this is the favorite promenade of the 
youthful part of the community. A galaxy of gay looks and bright 
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colors then gives life and beauty to the lonely glen. Seated on rustic 
benches, or roving among the green boughs, our pretty girls, resemble 
a collection of rich exotics—their blue eyes, and white frocks, and 
pink ribbons, and coral lips, so sweetly intermingle with the deep hue 
of the forest. Here, secure from the ill-natured watchfulness of prying 
widows and tattling old maids, they disperse themselves among the 
rocks, and grottoes, and winding paths, to enjoy, unobserved and un- 
constrained, those mutual interchanges of sentiment, those unreserved 
disclosures of affection, those flattering testimonies of confidence, 
which are the dearest luxuries of love, the sweetest enjoyments of life. 
Sometimes they assemble under the wide-spreading branches of the 
Beech, and pass the harmless joke, or merry accusation, or give pub- 
licity to their own or each other’s attachments, by carving initials on 
the round smooth trunk of the favorite tree. It has thus become a 
faithful calendar of the village loves; and its ample circumference 
exhibits as many quaint devices and ingenious symbols, as could be 
found in the closet of the antiquary or among the armorial bearings of 
feudal times. Here are hearts and arrows, doves and cupids, death’s 
heads, chains and coffins ; and among the rudely carved mottoes, may 
be traced the hopes, the fears, the raptures, and the vicissitudes, of the 
all-pervading passions. 

I was once a delighted actor in these scenes, and, like other enam- 
ored Orlandos, immortalized the wounds of my own bosom, by trans- 
ferring them to the bark of the Legendary Beech. Another genera- 
tion of lovers has now succeeded ; a new series of attachments adorn 
the village record; yet I still visit the spot with undiminished interest. 
Providence has furnished enjoyment to every stage of our existence, 
by allowing us to recal our own past recreations, or to enjoy, in the 
persons of others, those pleasures in which we cease to be the imme- 
diate agents. In my solitary moments I now stroll in that enchanted 
dell, which I frequented in the frolicksome days of youth, and where I 
passed my gayest and my brightest moments. It is delightful to recall 
my early gallantries, to remember the partiality which gratified our 
pride, the smile which brightened our hopes. I enjoy a new existence 
in recalling the beauties I courted, and the friends I loved. 

Here too I have an honest chronicle of the events which have trans- 
pired in my absence; for [have sometimes been a wanderer, returning 
only at distant intervals to the single spot in the wide world which my 
heart recognized as a home. At the Legendary Beech I find recorded 
all the village courtships, as well those of my own time as those which 
have had a later birth. In these researches I find much food for 
amusement, much for serious reflection. Here I trace the memorial 
of a transitory attachment, and, in characters equally durable, the sad 
monument of a blighted passion; the same tablet perpetuates the 
heart-absorbing affection of years, and the fickle partiality of a day. 
Ilere | remark the unexpected vicissitudes of human events—es- 
pecially of such events as are governed by the heart and fancy. Of 
the many who were joined in courtship, but few have been united in 
marriage, and the ladies who have had the most 2dmirers seem often 
to have been the last to be safely anchored in the haven of wedlock. 
The belle to whom every knee was bent, as to some “ bright peculiar 
star,” is now withering in useless maidenhood, while the less shining 
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female, whose name is faintly impressed in a distant margin of the rec- 
ord, flourishes a happy wife. ‘The old adage, ‘“ The fathers have eaten 
sour grapes, and the children’s teeth are set on edge,’ does not seem 
to be of extensive application in the affairs of courtship and marriage. 
Young people of opposite sexes, shew their teeth to each other only in good 
humor; and where the parents have spent their lives in bitter hostility, 
the children often close the breach by the sweetest union of which the 
human breast is susceptible. ‘This tree of ours is moreover a most 
democratic tree, and shall tell you more in a minute of the folly and 
futility of unmeaning distinctions in society, than a philosopher could 
write ina month. Shew me a haughty aristocrat, inflated with the 
pride of family, and our legend shall point out his descendants united 
with the purse-proud offspring of wealthy nothingness. Shew me an 
honest cobler, whose industry is daily increasing his little hoard, and I 


will predict to you that his blood shall mingle with the proudest 
streams. * * * * * * #* 


THE COMMENCEMENT AT YALE COLLEGE. 


Tut Commencements at our colleges resemble, in some degree, 
the public games of Greece, but with a difference not very creditable 
tous. All Greece, and all the sons of Greece, wheresoever dispersed 
over the civilized world, collected at Olympia, and the other festal 
cities, to witness the Athletic games. ‘The object seems scarce worth 
the attendance. With us a limited,—though an intelligent and inter- 
ested assembly ,—is brought together to witness, not a foot race, nor a 
chariot race, nor a match at quoits or in wrestling, performed by men,— 
who, after all, must have been but a better species of prize-fighters ; 
but the specimens of proficiency, and the earnest of future useful 
ness, exhibited by the young men, who are to be the guides and ornaments 
of the country. These great academic festivals ought to excite more 
interest. Their object is of eminent importance ; not merely for the 
sake of the transactions of the day, on which they are held, but for the 
moral influence on the minds and hearts of the young men, who are 
then taking a new departure in life ; and also for the effect on our 
places of education, produced by the notice of a scrutinizing and 
watchful community. 

In former times, Commencement was a greater matter than it has 
since become ; and this for good reasons. There were then fewer col- 
leges; for a good while after the settlement of the colonies, only one 
in New-England, and then, for another long period, but two. We 
have now eight or ten, to divide the interest, which is taken, in their 
respective festivals, by the friends of our colleges. But in addition to 
this, with the progress of society, numerous other institutions have 
sprung up—other societies and celebrations demand attention. The 
calls of political life, under the present government, give employment 
for not a little of the time and attention, which, before the revolution, 
must have taken another direction; and a dense population provides, 
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in the relations of private life, that mental aliment and gratification, 
which, in a simple state of society, were sought in the religious and 
academic celebrations. In fact,—election day, and occasionally an 
ordination and commencement, were about the only festivals, which our 
self-denying ancestors were permitted to enjoy. At the present period, 
the red-letter days are almost a majority in the calendar. Public cele- 
brations have greatly multiplied. Associations have become exceed- 
ingly numerous,—many of them organized for public assembling and 
discourse,—and commencement day is but one among numerous oc- 
casions, reputed of nearly equal interest, in the course of the year. 
Besides all this, as a community becomes prosperous, and the means 
of comfort and domestic enjoyment abound within doors, public places 
of resort lose their zest. ‘The passion of the Greeks for out-doors 
life, sports, and occupations, was, no doubt, much heightened, by their 
detestable privation of household comforts. 

If commencements have declined a little in interest, (we speak of 
all commencements) the fault may be partly in those, whose duty it is 
to prescribe the order and matter of these academic festivals. The 
treat formerly consisted very much of orations and dialogues in the 
learned languages, enlivened by metaphysical discussions of points of 
scholastic philosophy. This must always, and to all persons, have 
been a terrible bore,—as much so to the grave professors and reverend 
presidents, who were obliged to sit and seem to listen to it all, as to 
the young, gay, and fashionable, who thronged the galleries. This 
has passed away. ‘The spirit of the age has invaded the walls of our 
colleges, and among numcrous other reforms, has secularized the exer- 
cises ofcommencement day. Hebrew and Syriac orations, (we remem- 
ber a Hebrew one, on pride, from a worthy graduate, who, we are sure, 
knew as little of the passion, as the audience did of the language, in 
which he described it) have been exorcised ; syllogistic arguments in 
Latin are put to flight ; and the learned tongues have scarce retained 
a foothold, except in the salutatory and valedictory orations. The ex- 
ercises under various names are substantially a succession of English 
orations and essays ;—we speak of our colleges generally. Now of 
these, the number usually delivered is too great to be brought within 
moderate compass ; and, as the writing and speaking of a piece of com- 
position, in his mother tongue, happens to be precisely the hardest 
thing in nature, of the literary kind, to do well,—the very ne plus ultra 
of education and talent,—it results that a considerable number, who 
are put to this test, although they may acquit themselves creditably, all 
things considered, fail of a degree of excellence, sufficient to gratify a 
large and mixed audience. How would it do, to select some three or 
four of the graduating class, those best able to do credit to themselves 
and to the college, by a public exhibition, and allow to them a quarter 
of an hour or twenty minutes each ; that all thought of any thing 
handsome may not be crushed, by the farcical constraint of limits 
now of necessity enjoined ; providing for the residue of the class some 
other system of rewards, and a more precise indication of relative 
merit? At the commemoration at Oxford, four performances only 
take place ; being those of prize essayists and poets. 

New-England has reason to be proud of her colleges. There were, 
in 1827, in all the New-England colleges, fourteen hundred students 
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If we suppose a fourth to be graduated yearly, we have three hundred 
and fifty young men of education, annually dismissed from our places 
of education into the world. Of these, a large number are from other 
parts of the country, and naturally carry away with them, in most 
cases, a kindly recollection of the college, at which they have been 
educated. In fact, the attachment of the alumni of most of our col- 
leges to their Alma Mater is strong and distinct enough, to form an 
esprit du corps, among several powerful sections of the community. 
With the lapse of time, and the growing repute and age of the col- 
leges, it will increase. It has already been drawn into the elements 
of political calculation, among the influences, which may affect the 
prospects of candidates. It is almost the only compensation, which 
New-England has for the irreversible decree of proscription, which the 
organization of the Union produces against her. It is in her destiny 
to exercise no permitted direct control over the interests of the coun- 
try ; but her seminaries of learning enable her to wield some indirect 
power over public sentiment. 

But we have been talking of commencements in general. We 
must not forget that we have written Commencement at Yale College at 
the head of our article. The attractions of this year’s commence- 
ment at Yale were not a little heightened by the appearance of Chan- 
cellor Kent, as the orator of the Phi Beta Kappa Society, the day be- 
fore. Before attending the exercise of this institution, we enjoyed an 
opportunity, by the kindness of Professor Kinas.ey, one of the sound- 
est scholars and most judicious critics in the country, of visiting some 
of the collegiate establishments. Most of these are too well known to 
need description. But the fine new Telescope deserves to be mentioned. 
This instrument is, probably, the best in the country, about ten or 
twelve feet long, with a magnifying power of three or four hundred, of 
the most approved English construction and workmanship. It is the 
gift of Mr. Ciark, a farmer of a neighboring town, who without hav- 
ing himself received the advantages of a college education, and with- 
out being stimulated by theological sympathy or sectarian zeal, has 
been a more magnificent benefactor of Yale College, than all other in- 
dividuals united ! The splendid Mineralogical Cabinet, collected by 
Colonel Grisrs, forms an ornament of the college too well known to be 
commemorated. It is the most costly and elegant in the United 
States, and in these respects superior to that at Cambridge, which is 
said, however, to be of equal scientific value. 

At eleven o’clock on ‘Tuesday, we repaired to one of the churches 
in town, to attend the oration of the Chancellor. It was understood 
that, at the private meeting of the Phi Beta Kappa Society, the brethren 
of Yale had concurred with the branch at Harvard, in abolishing the 
idle injunction of secresy, which lay upon the proceedings of the fra- 
ternity. This Society, in its origin, was a college club, instituted for 
literary purposes. Its secret organization grew outof the youthful love 
of mystery, of which there are other equally harmless cases among the 
young men at college. In the lapse of time, this Society has acquired 
anew character,—that of a literary association of a portion of the 
alumni of the colleges where it exists, including some of the most dis- 
tinguished men of the community, and attracting to its anniversaries a 


resort not much inferior to that of commencement. The affectation 
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of mystery, in an association of this character, is, of course, unwise 
and objectionable. We wish, in abolishing it, that the Society had gone 
one step further, and changed the pedantic, ill-sounding name, which 
is in the worst possible taste. 

The Chancellor’s appearance was a most gratifying incident. He 
told us, it was the fiftieth anniversary since his graduation. ‘The Chan- 
cellor, by the over scrupulous care of our fellow-citizens of New-York, 
to protect the bench from incompetent judges, has been for the last 
six or eight years legally superannuated ; but is blessed, nevertheless, 
with the still unclouded possession and exercise of one of the soundest, 
best adjusted, and truest intellects, that have ever adorned the country, 
or his profession. We do not take upon ourselves to pass judgement 
on the wisdom of that provision of the constitution of New-York, al- 
luded to ; but had it been in force, with respect to the courts of the 
United States and Great-Britain, many years of service of some of the 
ablest judges, that ever sat on the bench, would have been lost to the 
world. Chief Justice Marshall would have been obliged to vacate his 
seat, fifteen or sixteen years ago. 

The Chancellor’s address was very happily conceived and successfully 
executed. It was a sketch of the efforts of the early settlers of New-En- 
gland in the cause of education, succeeded by a brief history of Yale Col- 
lege, principally in the way of an account of its successive presidents. 
The Chancellor did justice to the characters of the distinguished men, 
whom he was thus led to recal, to Char, Stites, Dwicnr, and their 
less renowned, but worthy associates, in the presidentship of the col- 
lege. A great deal of matter, equally instructive and entertaining, 
was embodied in this survey, and presented in the peculiarly chaste 
and unaffected style of Chancellor Kent. He occasionally allowed 
himself to be drawn out into digressive remarks, suggested by the sub- 
ject; among which, those in defence of classical learning were espe- 
cially well weighed and pertinent. The whole address was peculiarly 
seasonable, in reference to the attempt making by the associated 
alumni of the college, to effect a large subscription, in aid of its funds. 
The success of this effort must, of course, greatly depend on the 
warmth and concentration of the college feeling of the sons of Yale ; 
and this feeling could not but be strengthened and stimulated, by this 
happy survey of the origin and progress of the college, and of the char- 
acters of some of its great luminaries. Accordingly, at a meeting of 
the alumni, which was held in the evening, to concert measures for the 
promotion of this object, a gratifying display was made by several gen- 
tlemen,—sons of Yale,—who addressed the meeting, of the most af- 
fectionate and dutiful attachment to their intellectual parent. The 
Chancellor himself presided at this meeting, as president, we believe, 
of the associated alumni. President Day made an interesting expose 
of the affairs of the college, from which it appeared, that its whole dis- 
posable fund did not yield an income, much exceeding two thousand 
dollars per annum. All the rest of the expenditure is met by the tui- 
tion fees. It is hard to say, whether such a state of things does more 
credit to the personal characters and professional exertions of the 
faculty, by which, during a long course of years, the college has, on 
so insecure a foundation, maintained its respectability ; or discredit to 
the state of Connecticut, and the wealthy individuals, who ought to 
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have endowed it. It was stated by President Day; that, more than 
once, the institution, in consequence of its financial condition, had 
been in a state of peril ; and it was further added, if we mistake not, 
that seven thousand dollars, the part of a bank bonus, was all that 
could be hoped from the state. Now, what has Connecticut, what can 
she have or hope in the world, so honorable to her, or even se profitable, 
as Yale College? The possession of such an institution is more 
creditable to her, than ifshe had given to the United States every pres- 
ident, that ever filled the chair; and, if she allows it to suffer, for want 
of patronage, it will be an ineffaceable blot on her annals. If a hand- 
some sum were annually granted to the college,—as the high school of 
the commonwealth,—out of the school fund, it would do more good, 
than all the rest of the fund put together. Several very interesting 
addresses were made at the meeting of the alumni; and, among them, 
the glowing and affectionate appeal of Mr. L. C. Duncan, of New- 
Orleans, commanded the sympathy of all who heard him. ‘The inten- 
tion of the Society is to raise one hundred thousand dollars, on easy 
terms of subscription ; and, of this liberal sum, a third part, we be- 
lieve, is already subscribed. We heard, with equal admiration and 
pain, that very large sums had been subscribed towards this fund, by 
President Day, Professor Sintiman, and other members of the faculty. 
This ought not so to be. Those gentlemen do all their duty to the 
college and the public, by the assiduous and faithful discharge of their 
official trust. They ought not, out of their frugal salaries, to be allow- 
ed to tax themselves to aid its finances. We are sure, the wealthy 
sons of Yale will not allow these subscriptions to take effect, in any 
other way, than that of creating a new title to the gratitude of the 
friends of the college, in behalf of these excellent and eminent men. 
The next day, (September 14th) we attended commencement. The 
assembly was held in a very large church, capable of accommodating 
nearly twice as many as the church at Cambridge, and crowded to 
excess. ‘The greater part of the exercises manifested good studies, 
maturity of thought, and manliness of character. The elocution was 
throughout good, frequently excellent ; and, in fact, if we may be per- 
mitted to judge from this commencement, and the last at Cambridge, 
the ancient fone is banished from our colleges. Would that the prompt- 
er, that evil genius, which at Yale, as well as Harvard, still haunts 
our academic exhibitions, could be banished also! Among the exer- 
cises, were some, which, though admirably composed, and spoken with 
much effect, and to the great satisfaction of the audience, were of a 
character, which will disappear, probably, before long, from the col- 
legiate stage. We refer to the colloquy and dialogue,—dramatic sa- 
tires on contemporary topics. These, as we have observed, were ex- 
ceedingly well done, and were, probably, to most of the audience, the 
most attractive part of the performances. At any rate, we did not ob- 
serve that the hearty expressions of pleasure, which they drew forth, 
proceeded exclusively from the young of either sex. Even the dignity 
of the stage, where the learning and gravity of the corporation and 
faculty were arrayed, furnished no defence against the contagious 
merriment excited by these exercises. And, perhaps, these very cir- 
cumstances may furnish a ground for discontinuing such levelling per- 
formances. It would bear a question, whether an academic dignitary 
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ought to be put to laughter, by any thing less excruciating, than a Latin 
pun. “ Veiled in the decent obscurity of a learned language,” we 
tolerate, at Cambridge, a little pleasantry in the valedictory orator ; but 
the cloisters of a college ought to afford an asylum from profane verna- 
cular wit. 

The exercises were divided into two portions, one of which was per- 
formed in the forenoon, and the other in the afternoon. The cere- 
monial of conferring the degrees is the same which has descended to 
our colleges, from the academic institutions of Great-Britain, and which 
is, we believe, discontinued or modified in that country, and might 
be y—(as on former occ: sions, we have observed, in reference to the 

same ceremony at Cambridge ,)—reformed with adv antage in this. A 
short Latin form, deseribing correctly the nature of the occasion, as the 
termination of the college course, ought to be substituted for that which 
is now in use, which has no foundation in the laws or customs of our 
community. On the present occasion at Yale, a very large class re- 
ceived the honors of the institution, whose graduates have for some time 
been considerably more numerous, than those of any other of our col- 
leges. [rom the tone and sentiments expressed by many of the per- 
formers, it might safely be inferred, that they departed from the walls 
of the college, with feelings of respect and gratitude. Numerous ex- 
pressions of kind feeling towards their instructers gave to the audience 
the pleasing assurance, that the faculty had sueceeded in the most dif- 
ficult part of their honorable vocation, that of retaining the affections 
of the students. ‘The ceremony of the ¥ valedictory address, as perform- 
ed at New-Haven, is singularly beautiful and touching. The gallery 
of the church was cleared for the graduating class ; and when the ora- 
tor reached the part of his performance appropriated to the valedic- 
tory address, the whole class rose. 

Upon the whole, the exercises were, in the highest degree, gratify- 
ing ; and the assembly in the Cabinet of Minerals, at noon, during the 
recess, exhibited a scene of mutual congratulation, among the children 
and friends of the college, and strangers attracted by the occasion, of 
the most exhilarating character. It was impossible not to take an hon- 
est pride, as a New-Englander, in witnessing the prosperous condition 
of so noble an institution. Jlow grateful ought we not to be to our 
pious ancestors, who, amidst the incredible liardships that surrounded 
them, turned their thoughts to these establishments, which have proved 
the sources of benefits to their posterity, beyond what Providence 
granted to them! How imperative is the obligation on us, to go along 
with the progress of improvement, and to take care, in our day and 
generation, that these permanent institutions should faithfully repre- 
sent the advancing state of science, that our children may be better 
taught (asthey ought to be ina period when learning is progressive) than 
their fathers. ’ 

New-Haven is one of the most beautiful towns in the United States. 
It is laid out on a regular plan, with streets at right angles to each 
other. The college buildings are erected on one side of the square, 
which is divided by a street running through it. In the portion of the 
square nearest the college, are several churches, and the state-house. 
The latter has been lately constructed, on a Grecian plan, and in very 
good taste. The lower half of the square is without buildings. The 
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whole is surrounded by houses of sightly appearance, and, some of 
them, such as would be thought among the finest in our large cities. 
The streets are not paved, and the porous quality of the soil enables 
the inhabitants to enjoy the luxury of an unpaved street, without the 
inconvenience of mud in wet weather. ‘The appearance of the environs of 
New-Haven is in keeping with the neatness and elegance of the city, 
and presents a succession of prospects, on either side, of uncommon 
beauty. 

It would be wrong not to mention, in connection with the college, 
the institution for popular instruction, lately founded by the liberality 
of a single individual,—a mechanic of the place. This gentleman has 
appropriated a part of the property, acquired by laborious and honest 
industry, in erecting an establishment for scientific and popular in- 
struction. it comprises a lecture-room of fine dimensions, a chemical 
laboratory, a mineralogical cabinet, and a collection of shells, scientif- 
ically arranged. ‘The establishments will be extended and enlarged 
with the success of the institution. It is placed under the care of Mr. 
SHEPHARD, as Curator ; a gentleman who has been connected with the 
college, as an assistant lecturer to Professor Silliman. Mr. Brewster, 
the liberal and enterprising proprietor, looks to the fees of those who 
shall attend the courses, for the support of the institution, and his own 
reimbursement. We cannot doubt that the experiment, so judiciously 
planned and commenced under such favorable auspices, will, in the 
midst of a population, like that of New-Haven, be crowned with en- 
tire success. It is worthy of all praise, as an example to others. In 
what possible way can any person appropriate a few thousand dollars, 
with equal hope of doing good to the present generations, and those 
that shall come after ? 

Let no one leave New-Haven, without going to see Jephthah and his 
Daughter, a group nearly completed in marble, by Mr. Aveur, a na- 
tive and self-taught artist. ‘This extraordinary person, if we have been 
rightly informed, has passed the earlier years of his life, in occupa- 
tions the most humble, and least congenial to the cultivation of the 
taste and talent, which he has shown himself to possess. He has exe- 
cuted, we believe, little else than a Sappho, a copy of the head of the 
Apollo Belvidere, and the present group, which is not yet quite finish- 
ed. The female figure is complete, and in the highest degree beauti- 
ful. ‘The attitude is well conceived ; the expression of surprise and 
affectionate disappointment, at her father’s averted looks, is admirable. 
The drapery is finely disposed and wrought. ‘The father, we thought, 
not quite equal to the daughter, though still treated in a masterly style. 
We were told that this extraordinary artist works without model, or 
even drawing, transferring his conceptions directly from his mind to 
the marble. We trust he may be persuaded to adopt a less adventur- 
ous method. It is not the object of any artist to work miracles. And 
truly miraculous as it seems to be, that a group, like this, should be 
wrought without a model, yet, in his further studies and efforts, we 
trust Mr. Augur will be convinced, that he, like every other man, how- 
ever gifted, may do more with means, than without. 

Mr. Augur cannot be unwilling to employ those aids, which were 
made use of, in the same noble art, by Canova, Michel Angelo, and 
Phidias ; and without which, theugh he may produce a few works, 
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which will astonish and gratify the public, he can scarcely make a sure 
and rapid progress to the heights of his profession. Should he have 
the opportunity of forming himself at Rome, under the eye of the dis- 
tinguished living artists there collected, and in the presence of the de- 
parted masters of the art, of ancient and modern days, who teach in 
their immortal works, there is scarce any eminence in sculpture which 
he may not fairly hope to reach. 

The new Grave-Yard in New-Haven is visited by every stranger. 
It wants nothing but trees to make it a delightful spot. There are the 
monuments to some of the distinguished presidents of the college. 
General Humpureys’s epitaph declares the obligations under which he 
laid the country, “ vellere vere aureo,’ which he introduced from 
Spain. But Wuirney’s monument perpetuates the name of a still 
greater public benefactor. His simple name would have been epitaph 
enough, with the addition, perhaps, of the “ inventor of the cotton 
gin.” How few of the inscriptions in Westminster Abbey could be 
compared with that! Who is there that, like him, has given his 
country a machine,—the product of his own skill,—which has furmsh- 
ed a large portion of its population, “ from childhood to age, with a 
lucrative employment ; by which their debts have been paid off ; their capi- 
tals increased ; their lands trebled in value !’* It may be said, indeed, 
that this belongs to the physical and material nature of man, and oug}t 
not to be compared with what has been done by the intellectual bene- 
factors of mankind; the Miltons, the Shakspeares, and the Newtons. 
But is it quite certain, that any thing short of the highest intellectual 
vigor,—the brightest genius,—is sufficient to invent one of these ex- 
traordinary machines ? Place a common mind before an oration of 
Cicero, and a steam engine, and it will despair of rivalling the latter 
as much as the former ; and we can by no means be persuaded, that 
the peculiar aptitude for combining and applying the simple powers of 
mechanics, so as to produce these marvellous operations, does not im- 
ply a vivacity of the imagination, not inferior to that of the poet and 
the orator. And then, as to the effect on society, the machine, it is 
true, operates, in the first instance, on mere physical elements, to pro- 
duce an accumulation and distribution of property. But do not all the 
arts of civilization follow in the tram? And has not he who has trebled 
the value of land, created capital, rescued the population from the ne- 
cessity of emigrating, and covered a waste with plenty—has not he done 
a service to the country, of the highest moral and intellectual charac- 
ter? Prosperity is the parent of civilization, and all its refinements ; 
and every family of prosperous citizens, added to the community, is 
an addition of so many thinking, inventing, moral, and immortal 
natures. 





* The words of Mr. Justice Johnson, of South-Carolina, in the opinion in the case of Whitney 
vs. Carter. : 
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LITERARY AND INTELLECTUAL STATISTICS.* 


On the presumption that the readers of this article possess the feel- 
ings common to our race, they will scarcely be altogether incurious to 
know, why two works so different in their titles are made the subject 
of the same review! The information explanatory of this may be 
communicated in a few words. ‘The works are from the pen of the 
same individual, and constitute different portions of his means for car- 
rying into effect the same purpose. ‘Their author is a counsellor at 
law, to whom nature has been bounteous in intellectual endowments, 
and who is not more distinguished by his talents, than by his attain- 
ments in literature and general knowledge, and his accomplishments 
as a writer. His object in composing these works and submitting 
them to the public, was to bring to light a mass of interesting histori- 
cal truth, which had hitherto lain concealed, at least from all but curi- 
ous inquirers, and thus to vindicate his country from certain unfounded 
and injurious charges, preferred against her by foreigners, sometimes 
perhaps through ignorance, but more frequently, we apprehend, in the 
spirit of mischief. And should this paper do justice to the produc- 
tions which form its subject, it will show the effort of our author to be 
as able and successful, as it is patriotic and praiseworthy. ‘This ought 
to be sufficient to fill, for the present, the measure of his ambition. 
We doubt not that the further prosecution of his purpose, in which we 
are pleased to understand he is engaged, will give him fresh claims to 
distinction in letters. 

T's the volumes before us more ambitious titles might have been 
affixed, without a violation of justice or modesty. Those bestowed on 
thein are not indicative of the multifarious and important matter they 
contain. They are rather veils to obscure the amount of truth and 
beauty that lies beneath them, than mirrors to reflect its image. 

Distinguished individuals, as well as their deeds, belong to their 
country, and constitute its principal strength and glory. All high and 
successful efforts to reward such individuals for their labors and ser- 
vices, by holding them up to public admiration and gratitude, and con- 
ferring on them merited honors, belong also to the country, as the 
fruits of genius, and are entitled to the applause and patronage of the 
community. Itis not easy to decide which most essentially benefits 
mankind,—the hero who bleeds for his country in a righteous cause, the 
sage who ministers to her in the character of a wise and virtuous leg- 
islator, the orator and diplomatist who proclaim her rights and defend 
her interests, or the scholar who fitly records such achievements. If, in 
examining the question, the durability of the performances of each, 
and the permanency of the renown conferred by them, be taken into 
the account, and justly estimated, the superiority will be necessarily 
awarded to the latter. Of all that is earthly, the pen only can immor- 
talize. But for the historians, poets, and other writers of Greece and 
Rome, the glory of those countries would be now but a name; or 





* Lectures on American Literature, with remarks on some passages of American History, by 
Samuel L. Knapp. 

Sketches of Public Characters, drawn from the living and the dead, with notices of other 
matters, by Ignatius Loyola Robertson, LL. D. a resident of the United States. 
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rather, less, because it would be unknown. Without scholars to give 
it substance and duration, modern glory would be equally a shadow. 

If this be true,—and we do not believe that the enlightened and the 
virtuous will be inclined to question it,—our author must himself rank 
with the worthies whose portraits he has so faithfully drawn, and 
whose stories he has so ably and eloquently told. In both works 
his object is strictly national, and might be aptly enough defined, an 
exposition of the literary and intellectual statistics of the United States. 
As already intimated, he as clearly contends for, and as strenuously 
maintains, what is the right, and interest, and glory of the country, as 
the warrior does in the field, the diplomatist in the cabinet, or the 
statesman and orator in the hall of legislation. For public reputation, 
of every description, is as high and sacred a concern of the nation, 
and ought to be as vigilantly and resolutely protected, as the liberty, 
property, and lives of the citizens. If either individuals or communi- 
ties neglect reputation, or supinely trust it to the keeping of others, 
they will lose it; and not it alone, but the influence also which they 
exercised by means of it, whether for good or evil. He, therefore, 
who, in any way, successfully vindicates his country’s good name, is 
a public benefactor, and should be not only greeted but rewarded as 
such. 

No one is ignorant of the discourteous and offensive practice,—not to 
affix to it harsher epithets,—of British writers, especially in their Re- 
views, Journals, and Books of Travels, in representing the American 
people as a degenerate race. Nor has their perseverance in it been 
Jess stubborn, than their purpose was unfriendly. In the face of the 
most conclusive evidence of its falsehood, the charge was reiterated by 
hundreds of hireling presses, and thousands of profligate tongues, 
until letters were polluted by it, ignorance believed it, and intelligence 
and virtue turned from it, in all its varying shapes, with indignation 
and loathing. But although the calumny is still repeated by too many, 
its organs and advocates are comparatively so reduced in number, as 
to indicate that its final overthrow is near, and that truth and justice 
will flourish on its ruins. And to the consummation of those events, 
our author has ably contributed in the works we are considering. 

Shall we be told, that the evil of British calumny, being so near its 
end, will now expire of an incurable decay, and should be therefore 
forgotten, or at least no further resisted by us?) We think otherwise. 
The “‘ snake” is indeed “ scotched,” but not killed: and the sooner its 
writhings and misery are terminated, the better. Passing over various 
other grounds, our opinion to the effect here stated might rest on a re- 
cent manifestation of British feeling. In a late number of the London 
Quarterly Review, we tind the tollowing extraordinary paragraph :— 

“With due deference and all tenderness to our transatlantic brethren, as they are 
miscalled, we ber leave toremark, that the rest of the world are pretty well agreed 
that, in almost every thing material, they have been progressing stern foremost, 
ever since they took the helm imto their own hands, and their velocity in this 
wrong direction is likely to increase just in proportion as their exclusively demo- 


cratic system shall be brought into more intense operation.”” * + “The 
United States have advanced in nothing but population and the cultivation of the 
soil.” * * * * From the hour that in an excess of passion, they chose to 


fling away froi their king, and to relinquish the immense benefits arising from a 
government cheeked by a powerful aristocracy, and allied with a chureh estab- 
lishment, and trusted exclusively to the democratical branch of the community, 
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they have done nothing but propagating the species, and chopping down forest tim- 
ber, without advancing the cause of good government, or of any branch of human 
knowledge, science, or art, one jot.” 

Such is the language in which we are spoken of, by a people who 
boast of their taste and refinement. ‘To be sure, from the consummate 
folly and impudence of the passage, to say nothing of its premeditated 
violation of truth, and the vulgar sea and land patois which forms its 
diction, we believe it to be from the pen of Capt. Basil Hall; and, in 
his individual capacity, he is as notorious for his trashiness and men- 
dacity as a writer, as he is for his discourtesy and ingratitude as a 
man—a standard of comparison which his productions and behavior 
prove to be lofty. But no matter from whose pen it comes. It holds a 
place in the London Quarterly, which isa national work. We are au- 
thorized, therefore, to consider it a national sentiment ; and we con- 
scientiously believe that it is so. Legitimately considered, a majority 
of the people, in every free country (and Britain professes to be free) 
constitutes the nation. But that a great majority of the British people 
have been so deceived by gazetteers, journalists, pamphleteers, tourists 
and others, as to credit the sentiment expressed in the Review, we are 
forbidden to doubt. In fact, the case cannot be otherwise. For every 
single publication, telling truth of our country, that the people of Eng- 
land, as a body, have ever looked into, they have read fifty, intention- 
ally defamatory of it. From the well-known principles of human na- 
ture, therefore, they must consider us in a state of ignorance and 
degeneracy. From some acquaintance, moreover, with different parts 
of England, we have reason to know that they do so. We speak of 
the great mass of the population; not of the few who are better in- 
formed. Yet, as relates also to the latter, we have often had occasion 
to be greatly surprised at their profound ignorance of America and its 
concerns. Even they have no correct knowledge of our character, as 
individuals, or, our condition as a people. 

To these views respecting the people of Great-Britain, we know that 
there are many very honorable exceptions. Nor ought they to be all 
passed by, without the notice and acknowledgement they merit. It is 
gratifying to us, therefore, to record the following, in justice to the en- 
lightened Editor of the ‘“‘ Scotsman,’ one of the ablest papers in the 
kingdom. From that excellent Journal, Vol. XIII. No. 1014, dated 
September 26th, 1829, we extract a brief editorial paragraph, expres- 
sive of the writer’s views of our country. 

“A friend who has lately been making an extensive tour in the United States, 
has put into our hands a number of books and pamphlets which he brought home 
with him. Such publications are always acceptable tous. The United States 
are alive with the spirit of improrement, beyond every other country in the world, our 
own not excepted, and we find more pleasure in chronicling the march of society, 
and the triumphs of the useful arts, than the achievements of the warrior, or the 
troubles and convulsions which spring from vice and misery in old and crowded 
communities. From the prod/gious strides which industry and enterprise are now 
taking in the United States, that new country already offers useful lessons in many 
points to the most ancient and improved States of Europe.” 

Could this paragraph, correct and liberal as it is, be permitted to cir- 
culate through the same channels with that we have extracted from the 
London Quarterly, the antidote might, in some measure, counteract 
the poison. But it is not to be expected, that a work, which, for the 
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attainment of an end resolved on, gives currency to premeditated slan- 
der, will intentionally do any thing to frustrate its purposes. We have 
deemed it our duty, therefore, to aid in making the liberality of the 
** Scotsman’’ better known in the United States. But to return to our 
more immediate subject. 

The points of inferiority which our calumniators have charged on 
us are numerous. Nor, in relation to several of them, do we hesitate 
to repeat, that the ignorance they exhibited was no less striking than 
their open hostility and disregard of truth. A faithful representation 
of these slanders, and of the changes they underwent, to suit the poli- 
cy, and gratify the evil passions of their propagators, were it not for 
its odiousness, would be an amusing picture. 

At one time we were pronounced inferior to our European ancestors 
in size, strength, symmetry, and activity of person, although observa- 
tion has long since proved, that, in these respects, the descendants of 
British emigrants are almost universally superior to their parents. 
Even Captain Hall, who, in mind and_ body, is himself no bad speci- 
men of cockneyism, had the effrontery to repeat a portion of this false- 
hood; and the slander here uttered is in correct keeping with his 
whole pasquinade on a people, who treated him with distinguished 
courtesy and kindness, and, if his manners “ speak the man,” received 
him into the first well-bred society he ever entered. 

As respects the charge of personal degeneracy, it has not been con- 
fined to the male population of our country. In equal violation of 
gallantry and truth, it has been extended to our females, who are 
among the most beautiful women of the world. For proof of this, we 
have only to refer to the testimony of all enlightened travelers, and to 
the productions of the pencil and the chisel, wherever they have ap- 
peared. Scarcely if at all does the beau ideal of foreign beauty, not 
excepting that of ancient Greece, surpass the reality we find at home. 
Who does not knqw that the beauty of American women has been the 
admiration of courts, and has received the homage of nobles, princes, 
and sovereigns? ‘Che empress Josephine, the most fascinating woman 
of the age, was in truth an American; for the West-India islands be- 
long as really to the American continent, as Great-Britain and Ireland 
do to the European. Besides, their natives have lain, in common with 
ourselves, under the charge of degeneracy. Although we believe the 
fact isnot generally known, it is notwithstanding true, that the mon- 
arch who occupies at present the Ottoman throne, is the son of an 
American lady. His mother, like Josephine, was a West-Indian cre- 
ole. Bound for Italy, to complete her education in a nunnery, she 
was captured in the Mediterranean, by a Turkish cruiser, and carried 
to Constantinople. When conveyed to the harem, her beauty so 
attracted the reigning chief, that he made her his second Sultana, and 
she became the mother of the present Sultan. It is believed that the 
superior liberality and kindness the latter has shown to Christians are 
owing to early impressions received from his mother ; a beginning, 
which may-lead, if not to the conversion of the Turkish people, at 
least to an incalculable amelioration of their condition. Such has 
been already the influence, and such may be yet the glorious fruit of 
the beanty and virtue of an American woman! As to the intellect of 
the females of our country, it needs no commendation from us. Its 
productions are its enlogy 
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In relation to the stawre, form, and strength of Americans, we 
might point to our hill-country in general, but more especially to that of 
Virginia and Vermont, and challenge the whole eastern hemisphere to 
match the population of those regions. But on this, as on every other 
subject, facts are preferable to general assertions. We trust, there- 
fore, that a few of them will not be unacceptable. 

When Dr. Franklin was minister in Paris, he dined, with his diplo- 
matic family and several other Americans, all fine looking men, at a 
public table where the Abbe Raynal was also a guest. Each of these 
distinguished individuals was seated in the midst of his own country- 
men, on the opposite sides of the table. The Abbe, who was a firm 
believer im American degeneracy, addressed himself on that subject, 
with his usual eloquence, to our great compatriot. ‘The latter, some- 
what to the disappointment and chagrin of his friends around him, 
waited in silent patience, until the harangue was closed. He then 
replied to the following purport. ‘‘ You, M. Abbe, are surrounded by 
Frenchmen, I by Americans. Please to rise from your seat, with the 
six friends who are nearest to you, and I will do the same with an 
equal number of my countrymen who are nearest to me.” The invi- 
tation was accepted, to the merriment of the table and the utter over- 
throw of the Abbe’s hypothesis. The Americans were, on an average, 
six feet high, and built in proportion; while the Frenchmen were not 
more than five feet seven or eight inches, and correspondingly slender. 
The Abbe, joining in the laugh, acknowledged his defeat; but pro- 
nounced it accidental. For this anecdote, we are indebted to Mr. 
Jefferson. 

A few years ago, we ourselves met, by accident, near the door of a 
hotel, in the state of Kentucky, seven persons, all known to each 
other, and engaged in conversation, whose aggregate weight amounted 
to near two thousand pounds. The height of the lowest individual 
was six feet two inches, and that of the tallest six feet six. The heav- 
iest weighed near three hundred and forty pounds, and the lightest 
two hundred and fifty-five. They were all Americans, and most of 
them natives of the state in which we saw them. 

One fact more on this topic, and we have done. As we were walking 
for amusement, some years ago, in company with five other Americans, 
who had met accidentally in the saloon of Drury-lane theatre, we ob- 
served ourselves gazed at in a manner deemed exceptionable. On 
inquiring into the cause, we found it to be our inordinate size. The 
writer of this article, whose height is nearly six feet two inches, was 
the smallest of the party. From matter of supposed offence, the fact 
was changed into a subject of diversion. And yet we have been pro- 
nounced a diminutive people! In fine, the average height of Ameri- 
cans surpasses that of the people of England, France, and most other 
European countries, by two inches at least; some observers make the 
difference greater. In consequence of this, we understand that the 
military step of the troops of the United States, is, by order, longer 
than that of the military of other nations. 

Again; our prowess and firmness were once called in question. 
Yet history has recorded it, and both the land and the ocean testify to 
its truth, that these have been proved, in chastisement, on the persons 
of our revilers, as often as we have met them on equal terms, in gen- 
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eral battle, or single combat. ‘That error, th®refore, has been beaten 
down by the most suitable weapon of logic, the argumentum bacuhinum. 

We have been pronounced not only an enfeebled, but a short-lived 
race, entirely destitute of instances of longevity. Mr. Godwin, an 
English author now living, and enjoying the confidence of a great 
body of his fellow subjects, has asserted, in his late “ Reply to Malthus 
on Population,” that in most parts of the United States (and he has spec- 
ified one of the healthiest of them,—the state of Pennsylvania) the in- 
habitants begin to feel the decrepitude of years, at the age of thirty. 
Nor is this all. Ile has further asserted, that were it not for the con- 
stant tide of migration to them, from the north and from Europe, the 
states of the South and West would be soon depopulated, owing to 
their insalubrity, and the shattered constitutions of those who reside 
inthem. [lis obvious meaning is, that che southern Americans are so 
near a state of Impotency, as to be disqualified to people the earth by 
their descendants. 

Such, we say, are some of the specific charges preferred from 
abroad, denying us longevity and vigor of constitution. Let recorded 
facts in our own country answer them. They willbe found abundantly 
in our bills of mortality, and our grave-stone inscriptions. Consult 
them, and they will prove, that, some parts of Russia excepted, no 
country in Europe furnishes, in’ proportion to its population, a greater 
number of octogenarians, nonagenarians, and centenarians, than the 
United States. Nor is this true, as some allege, of New-England 
alone. "The middle and southern states, not excepting South-Carolina, 
Georgia, and Louisiana, abound in instances of great longevity. From 
our late census it appears that North-Carolina, containing a population 
of 738,170, numbers 304 persons who have reached and passed the 
ave of one hundred years. As far as we are informed, this imstance 
of popular longevity is unequalled. ‘The western states have been too 
recently populated, by white inhabitants, to testify on the subject. 
But many of the Tndians in them have lived to a very advanced age, 
and appearances promise that the Caucasians will do the same. 

Being in correspondence with a friend in England, in 1822, on the 
subject of American longevity, we applied to the Hon. J.C. Calhoun, 
then Secretary of War, and were obligingly furnished by him with the 
following document, accompanied by others to substantiate its accuracy. 

“A statement of the number of non-commissioned officers, and privates of the 


regular troops furnished by the several states, at the close of the revolutionary 
war, showing how many each furnished. 


New-Hampshire, - - - - - - - - = = 733 
Massachusetts, ce ec ce se es « «© = OO 
Rhode Island, - - - - ---+ +--+. - 372 
Connecticut, - - - = 2 = = = = = 1,740 
MOW-EOEK, © + « we we so wuesvs sic ane ED 
New-Jersey, a ee ee ee ee 675 
Pennsylvania, - - - - - - - - + = + 41,598 
Delaware, Se ee oe ee a eae he 235 
Maryland, . poe ee es eee: es 974 
Virginia, - - - - - - oe Res ee ye 629 
SNorth-Carolina, = lo . ~. « 697 
South-Carolina, Pte. a, oe a, eo ee ee mo 
ee ee se 6 el ee ee ee SS 149 


Total, 13,476 
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Our revolutionary army was disbanded in 1783. Between that time 
and 1822 is included a period of thirty nine years. It appears from 
the Pension-list in the war oflice, that, at the latter date, 5043 of the 
above 13,476 were stoll living. Nor did that number constitute the 
full amount of the survivers. Many others were known to be alive, 
whose names were not on the Pension-list, on account of their prosper- 
ous condition. 

Of the troops disbanded at the close of the war near twelve thousand 
are believed to have been natives of the United States. At that period 
their average age could not have been less than twenty-seven or twenty- 
eight years. Probably it was more. In 122, then, there were still living 
five thousand and forty-three of our revolutionary soldiers, whose aver- 
age age could not have been less than sirty-six years ; probably sirty- 
seven or sixty-eight. Yet, it is well known, that soldiers are not the 
most temperate and regular in their habits. Search the annals of all 
vations, through all times, and it is confidently believed, that no similar 
instance of the longevity of the remnant of an army can be found. 
We might defy Europe to show any thing comparable to it. 

We doubt whether there is a place im the world, more strongly 
marked by the longevity of its inhabitants, than Montpelier, the resk 
dence of Mr. Madison, and the country immediately around it. During 
a visit which we made to the venerable ex-president a few years ago, 
we were informed by him of about ten or twelve individuals, who were 
either then living, or had died a short time before, the most remote of 
them not more than eight or ten miles apart, each of whom was up- 
wards of eighty, and most of them between ninety and a hundred 
years of age. Among them were a near female relation of Mr. Madi- 
son, and her waiting woman, who made a part of his family, each of 
them in her ninety-fourth year. We learned from the same source, as 
well as from others equally authentic, that the adjacent counties 
abounded in similar instances of longevity. Individuals nearly eighty 
years old and upwards were numerous. Mr. Madison was himself 
seventy five, and several of his servants about the same age ; some of 
them turned of eighty. We shall only add, that in that tract of coun- 
try the human frame has received generally a development more gi- 
gantic, than we have ever witnessed elsewhere. We think the aver- 
age height of the men but very little, if at all, short of six feet. We 
saw one, Mr. S. Martin, six feet nine inches high, and of good propor- 
tions. We saw also two sisters, the tallest of whom was six feet two 
inches in beight, and the other six feet an inch and a half. They 
were the daughters of a man who afterwards kept a public house, in 
Hancock, a small town situated on the national road, in’ the state of 
Maryland, where, we doubt not, they have been seen by thousands of 
travelers. We are thus particular, that we may guard ourselves from 
any suspicion of inaccuracy or exaggeration. 

As to the freshness, elasticity, and vigor of its inhabitants, not only 
after the age of thirty, but after that of fifty, and in many instances of 
sixty, Pennsylvania, in common with every state in the union, speaks 
for itself; and its language should redden the cheek and silence the 
tongue of every European who has charged us with degeneracy. Ifa 
want of knowledve or a disregard of truth betoken degeneracy, well 


might we retort the charge on themselves, where it would not fail to 
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fasten. As relates to the southern and western states, every observant 
and kind-hearted traveler who passes through them, is surprised and 
delighted at the unusual number of healthy, vigorous, and beautiful 
children he every where beholds. Families containing twelve and up- 
wards are often met with, and from six to nine, when the family is 
full, is about the average number. ‘True, they are sun-burnt, and not 
often clad in either purple, scarlet, or fine linen. But so much the 
better. They will form men the more perfectly fitted to subdue the 
monsters of the wilderness, overawe the savage, fell the forest, and 
compel the earth to yield them its fruits. And such are the occupa- 
tions that Heaven has alloted to them. Their appearance and deeds 
are the fairest comment on British defamation. ‘They hold, moreover, 
the fictions of their slanderers in as deep scorn, as they would their 
strength and prowess, should they ever come into conflict with them. 
In further confirmation of what we have said respecting the southern 
states, we shall only add, that, in Louisiana, which is reputed the 
sickliest of them, individuals of four successive gencrations have often 
danced as partners in the same cotillion. 

By such qualified judges as Captain Hall, of whose taste and man- 
ners we have already spoken, and whose mind is a compound of in- 
gratitude and prejudice, we have been further accused of a want of 
breeding. ‘To this charge we shall not circumstantially reply, because 
the world is already sufficiently informed on it. We take the liberty, 
however, to remark, that we have rarely, if ever, known a young En- 
glishman to visit the United States, who did not, in a few months, ac- 
quire much more of good breeding and gentlemanly manners, than he 
brought along with him. Nor did he fail to improve in good sense al- 
so, unless his inordinate conceit, or want of capacity, prevented him, 
Nor do we know of any other cause to which this could be attributed 
but the influence of better society than he had before enjoyed. Had 
even Captain Hall, intractable as he is, and every way unfit for the 
work of refinement, remained with us long enough to acquire a little 
knowledge of us, and fashion himself somewhat to the circumstances 
around him, he would have learned to think, and behave himself better 
than he did. He might, perhaps, have been even so much improved, 
not only in breeding, but in intellect and honesty, as not to have dis- 
graced himself by his book of travels. But we have bestowed too 
much of our time on him and his pasquinade. We, therefore, dismiss 
them forever from our thoughts. With all persons of sense, candor, 
or taste, he has dug his own grave. ‘There let the worm consort with 
his fellow. 

As if all the vices and defects of climate and country were to be 
visited on ourselves, it was charged against us, as a mark of degrada- 
tion, that even the inferior animals are wanting in perfection in the 
New World. It was tauntingly observed of us, that our forests and 
mountains produce neither the lion, the tiger, the rhinoceros, the ele- 
phant, nor the camel ; nor our lakes and rivers, the hippopotamus, or 
the crocodile. Nor does the anaconda cross the path of the traveler, 
or enfold and crush him with his cable-like coils. But, in preferring 
against us these imputations, if such they can be called, our condem- 
ners forgot their usual cunning ; for they are as true of Great-Britain, 
and of all Europe, as they are of the United States. The animals re- 
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ferred to are natives only of Asia and Africa, and the adjoining islands. 
Europe, both insular and continental, is as barren of them as America. 
The largest wild animals found in Britain, on its first discovery, were 
the stag and the wolf. ‘The wild-boar and the urus belonged to the 
continent. But these are all inferior, in size and strength, to the 
bison, the elk, the moose, and the grizzly bear, which inhabit the 
wilds of the United States. Besides, such are the diversities of ani- 
mated nature, that it is absurd to infer the necessary deterioration of 
man in any place, merely because large and fierce species of inferior 
beings are not there produced. In New South Wales, the largest native 
animal is the kangaroo, which, in size and strength, is greatly below sev- 
eral animals of our own country. Yet, if we may credit statements, 
gravely made by individuals on the spot, the human frame is there ex- 
panding to unusual dimensions. We do not find that man is larger, 
more powerful, or more courageous in the land of the elephant, the 
camel, and the lion, than in that of the wild boar, the stag, and the 
hare. Nor does it follow that he will attain the perfection of his na- 
ture in tangled swamps and reeking morasses, or along the oozy banks 
of rivers, because these are the native haunts of the crocodile and the 
hippopotamus. 

It was further asserted that our domestic animals, especially the 
horse, the ox, and the dog deteriorated in our country ; that they be- 
came smaller and feebler, less active, and less courageous. But this 
also is a mistake ; the result of ignorance or wilful misrepresentation. 
Our breed of horses, when skilfully cultivated, is not surpassed, in the 
high and noble qualities of the animal, by that of any country in 
Europe. One or two American horses have lately, on her own turf, 
surpassed in trotting, all that England could bring to oppose them ; 
our running horses are not less fleet and staunch than theirs, nor our 
draft horses less powerful ; and the bulk and weight of some of our 
bullocks have exceeded those of any that that island has ever pro- 
duced. Nor are the dogs reared in the United States inferior in swift- 
ness, strength, and courage to those of any other country. If there 
exist an exception to this, it is found inthe Irish greyhound, a race 
which we have never seen on this side of the Atlantic ; and which is 
now rarely seen any where. ‘The Newfoundland dog attains as high 
perfection in America as in Europe. In ‘truth, he is an American, 
Newfoundland being an appendage of our continent. 

But the most grievous charge is to come. It was laid against our 
intellect; that power which governs the whole being of man, gives ef- 
fect to his exertions, and makes him what he is. It was confidently 
affirmed, not alone by men of ordinary standing, but by those whom 
the world called philosophers, that, in all its attributes, the American 
mind was of an inferior cast; in terms apparently coined for the oc- 
casion, that the “ man of America was essentially belittled.”’” No 
doubt a belief to this effect, pronounced and supported by such high 
authority, had much influence in inducing the British Parliament to 
issue their resolve, that they had a “ right to bind us in all cases.” 
In their pride, power, and rapacity, why should they not thus resolve 
and act, when they had (in their own opinion) so much to gain by it, 
and nothing to lose? when, on the condition supposed to be settled, 
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that we had neither the spirit nor the capacity to resist, it placed at 
their mercy our property, liberty and lives ? 

In point of extent, this inglorious charge against us, of mental in- 
feriority, underwent several successive changes, amounting to abate- 
ments. As already stated, it was at first general and sweeping, deny- 
ing to us any capacities of mind equal to those of the man of Europe. 
It was then admitted that, in the humbler pursuits of life, embracing 
petty traffic and certain mechanical trades, some of them as important 
as boat, and, perhaps, ship-building, we had great cleverness, but an 
incurable unfitness for any thing elevated. ‘The next admission was 
more liberal ; that we were sagacious and dexterous in directing the 
affairs of churches, boroughs, and other limited corporations, but in- 
competent to the government of large communities. When driven 
from these and other positions, by the events and issue of our revolu- 
tionary war, and the forms of government we soon afterwards establish- 
ed, our accusers seized on new ground, and, with their wonted auda- 
city, pronounced us destitute of true genius, utterly devoid of a nation- 
al literature, and incapable of forming one. This is their last retreat. 
When compelled to surrender that, their discomfiture will be complete. 

It was, in a particular manner, to aid in vindicating his countrymen 
against this latter charge, that Mr. Knapp engaged in the enterprise, 
which led to the composition and subsequent publication of his “ Lec- 
tures on American Literature.” He is himself well fitted by nature for 
literary labor. ‘This his productions, marked by research, and bearing 
onthem the seal of taste and refinement, abundantly prove. His own 
feelings, therefore, united to a knowledge of his intellectual constitu- 
tion, must have assured him that the charge against us was unfounded ; 
and his pride, as an American, together with his patriotism and sense 
of justice, urged him to resist it. Nor was he long in finding, in the pro- 
ductions of his countrymen, ample means to resist itsuccessfully. But 
let us hear him speak for himself on the subject, as no one else can 
expound so satisfactorily his views and motives. In a very neat and 
modest dedication of his work to a literary friend, he holds the follow- 
ing language : 

“| have taken the liberty (that of dedication) because I was confident that you 
would favor the effort,whatever might be its success with the public, as you under- 
stand the motives which called it forth; and for another reason, which is, that I 
know you are among the number who are anxious that we, as a people, should 
speak freely and justly of ourselves, and honestly strive to place our claims to 
national distinction on the broad basis of well-authenticated historical facts; this 
would soon be accomplished, if all our able and enlightened scholars would come 
forward in aid of the few who are toiling in the cause; yet, with few exceptions, 
our pride has rather led us to make spirited retorts, than laborious researches, for 
an answer to those who question our literary and scientific character.’ * * * * 
“ The work I now present to you and the public, is offered as the opening argu- 
ment of junior counsel, in the great cause instituted to establish the claims of 
the United States to that intellectual, literary, and scientific eminence, which we 
say she deserves to have, and ought to maintain; and in this I attempted but 
little more than to state my points, name my authorities, and then have left the 
whole field for those abler advocates who may follow me.” 


Our author appreciates, as he ought, the wisdom and importance of 
the maxim, “ Train up a child in the way he should go, and when he 
is old he will not depart from it.” Ile, therefore, intends his “ Lec- 
tures” for the use of schools, and has adapted them to that end, confi- 
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dent that, if suitable impressions, respecting the intellectual renown of 
their country and countrymen, be made on the susceptible minds of 
children, and corresponding sentiments be awakened in the glowing 
bosoms of youth, they will be valued and nurtured as precious seeds, 

and be productive of the fruits of patriotism and virtue. In his pre- 
face, therefore, he addresses American teachers in the following perti- 
nent and eloquent strain :— 


“Your calling is high, I had almost said holy. To your intelligence, patience, 
ewe! temper, purity of life, and soundness of principles, parents look for the 
orming of healthy, vigorous minds in their children.’ * «The tem- 
le of knowledge is committed eh naa care ; the priesthood is a sacred one. 

very inscription on the walls should be kept bright, that the dimmest eye may 
see, and the slowest comprehension may read and be taught to understand.” * 
* * «The elements of learning have been simplified. Geography has been 
made easy and fascinating, and natural philosophy very pleasant. History, both 
sacred and profane has assumed new charms, as it has been prepared for the 
school-room ; I speak of the history of other countries, not of our own. We have 
very good histories, narrative, political, military, and constitutional; but I know 
of none, as yet, that can be called literary—meaning by the term, a history of our 
literature, and of our literary men.” * * * “You will struggle in vain to 
make American history well understood by your pupils, unless bio rraphical 
sketches, anecdotes, and literary selections are mingled with the mass of general 
facts. The heart must be affected and the imagination seized, to make lasting 
impressions upon the memory. 

“One word to your pride. You are aware that it has been said by foreigners, 
and often repeated, that there was no such thing as American literature ; that it 
would be in vain for any one to seek for proofs of taste, mind, or information, 
worth possessing in our early records; and some of our citizens who have never 
examined these matters, have rested so quietly after these declarations, or so 
faintly denied them, that the bold asserters of these libels have gained confidence 
in tauntingly repeating them. The great epoch of our history—the revolution of 
1775,—seemed suflicient alone, to many of the present generation, to give us, as 
a people all the celebrity and rank, among the nations of the earth, we ought to 
aspire to, without taking the trouble to go back to the previous ages of heroic vir- 
tue and gigantic labors. Many of the present generation are willing to think 
that our ancestors were a pious and persevering race of men, who really did pos- 
sess some strength of character, but, without further reflecti tion, they are ready to 
allow that a few pages are “ ample scope and verge enough” to trace their char- 
acter and their history together. I have veatured to think differently, and also to 
flatter myself, that, at the present day, it would not be a thankless task to attempt 
to delineate some of the prominent features of our ancestors in justification of 
my opinion. This error can only be eradicated by your assistance, and that by 
instilling into the minds of our children, in your every day lessons, correct infor- 
mation upon these subjects ; and while you lead your pupils through the paths of 
miscellaneous and classical literature,—and, at the present day, even the hum- 
blest education partakes of much that is of a dentad nature,—be it your duty 
also to make them acquainted with the minutest portion of their country’s history 
No people that do not love themselves better than all others, can ever be prosper- 
ous and great. A sort of inferiority always hangs about him who unduly rever- 
ences another. If “ know thyself’ be a sound maxim for individual consideration, 
“ think well of thyself’ should be a national one.”” * * * “ Guardians of a 
nation’s morals, framers of intellectual greatness, show to your charge, in proper 
lights, the varied talent of your country, in every age of her history ; and in- 
scribe her glories of mind, and heart, and deed, as with a sunbeam, upon their 
memories.’ 


With these views before him, and animated by the sentiments here 
expressed, our author boldly commences his labors. And were we to 
call them Herculean, we should scarcely speak extravagantly. To 
overthrow entirely, though already shaken, the inveterate and deep- 
rooted slanders of foreigners, to awaken the slumbering indifference of 
his own countrymen, and to enlighten the ignorance, and dissipate the 
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errors and prejudices of all, in relation to his subject, constituted a 
task, which it required the firmest resolution to encounter, and no 
common ability to perform. But to intelligence, enterprise, and 
perseverance, difficulties submit, and most things become practicable. 
This, if it had not been already an established truth, our author has 
demonstrated, in the issue of his labors. Although he brought into 
requisition, as he tells us, but a part of his means, he has vindicated, 
we think triumphantly, the claim of his country, to a very respectable 
literary standing,—one greatly beyond what her condition promised ; 
although inferior to that of some of the older nations of Europe. He 
has shown satisfactorily, on the evidence of their works, that many 
Americans have ranked justly with the foremost literary and scientific 
characters of their day, if they were not themselves the foremost. He 
has done more. He has aided not a little, by his own contributions to 
the general stock, in filling up the measure of his country’s renown. 
While citing examples in proof of his opinions, he has also set one. 
In detending the literary reputation of others, he has produced a work, 
on which his own may rest securely, and which will materially 
strengthen the claimof his country, for which he contends. Long after 
the writings of the puny revilers of American genius shall have sup- 
plied the grocer with wrappings, and the book worm with food, the 
* Lectures on American Literature” will have a place in the library of 
the American scholar, and minister to the instruction of American 
youth. Nor will the improvement derived from them consist alone in 
the knowledge they will communicate. ‘The conductors of education, 
on a plan at once enlarged and amended, will employ them also as 
means for the promotion of refinement and virtue ; they will find in 
them matter well suited to cultivate the taste of their pupils, awaken 
their patriotism, purify and strengthen their moral feelings, and con- 
firm in them laudable resolutions to excel. And to what higher or 
more sacred purpose can the fruits of genius and learning be applied ? 
Let our youth be suitably trained in knowledge, virtue, and the love of 
country, and all will be well. Neglect or misdirect their education, 
and the picture will be reversed. Evil will befall us, as certainly as 
any other effect proceeds from its cause. And what can more effectu- 
ally contribute to such training, than that teachers should constantly pre- 
sent to their pupils, with a sentiment of due veneration, and in suitable 
colors, the talents, virtues, and glories of their ancestors? The in- 
fluence of the example of our own worthies on the minds of their de- 
scendants and countrymen, is infinitely more inspiring and salutary, 
than that of Greek and Roman example. ‘The teachers in other coun- 
tries are sensible of this important truth, and act accordingly. Hence, 
when the English, French, Swiss, or Russians, would fire their youth 
with patriotic ardor, and implant in them high resolutions to excel, in- 
stead of Phocion or Epaminondas, Curtius or Cato, they point to their 
own Alfreds, Henries, Tells, or Peters. Why,then, should not Ameri- 
cans follow their example, since they are so abundantly supplied with the 
means to do so? Qur forefathers, viewed through their high attain- 
ments and glorious deeds, become sacred objects to us. They cling 
to our hearts, and incorporate with our natures, or hover around us, 
as household gods, shield us from vice and dishonor, and confirm us in 
virtue. ‘To all other motives to well doing, they add that of family and 
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national pride, a sentiment which cannot be awakened by either the 
examples of the ancients, or those of the moderns of foreign countries. 
By adapting his work, therefore, to the purposes of schools, our author 
has greatly enhanced its usefulness. But it is time we should speak 
more particularly of its contents. ‘To this part of our duty, therefore. 
we shall now proceed, with the single remark, that, from the limited 
space to which we must confine ourselves, we feel it impossible to per- 
form it with justice. To understand what the volume really is, and 
duly to appreciate it, the reader must peruse it. But, having already 
filled the space alloted to us, we are obliged to postpone our further 
remarks to the next number. 


TO SLEEP. 


Tov deity of winds and waving trees, 

Close friend of gushing streams, and murmuring strains 
Of summer music, unwound by the breeze 

From its devoted harp, whene’er it deigns,— 
Being of heavenly birth, to be for man 

A chorister !—Thou sitter on the sand, 

When ocean rolls his sluggish waves to land, 
Pleased with the spicy winds thy brows that fan! 
Thou who dost hallow all the vines that run 

In flickering masses round the green-robed trees, 

Rustling in music to the melting breeze, 
Weaving a bower for thee against the sun !— 
Who will not envy thee, O monarch Sleep ? 

Thy throne is beauty’s eye-lid ; earthly kings 
Woo thee with many prayers, their souls to steep 

With your sweet anodyne of wo. The strings 
Of royal harps have sounded pleasantly, 

To bribe your presence and your mild control ; 

Emperors and victors render up the soul 
Less willingly to Beauty’s self than thee. 

Thou hast a kingdom of thine own, bright Sleep, 

And, on the bosom of an upward dream, 

With clown or sage or king, as thou dost deem 
Best, from this earth to that bright reali dost leap. 


Who has not seen young Sleep, as he reposes, 
Soft on the bosom of the murmuring south, 
As it rolls lazily o’er seas of roses, 
With tangled hair, shut eyes, and open mouth,— 
A wreath of poppies wound around his brow,— 
His robes upon the wind; while all around, 
A waterfall of music, with sweet sound, 
Lulls him in sweet oblivion; or now 
In glowing, sun-gilt dreams, wraps his winged soul, 
And pillows it in heaven! O sweet Sleep, 
Come with thy draught of Lethe, bright and deep, 
And lift me in thine arms on that cloud car to roll! 

















THE AUTOCRAT OF THE BREAKFAST TABLE. 


Tue aim of the warrior’s ambition is to govern; of the philoso- 
pher’s, to dogmatize. The first has accomplished his object when his 
power is undisputed; the second, when his opinions are held sacred. 
I trust, my opinions are held sacred at the breakfast table of my re- 
spected landlady, who has requested me to save her the expense of an 
advertisement, by stating in this place, that she will be happy to ac- 
commodate two more boarders on reasonable terms. That it has 
cost me some pains to accomplish this mental infallibility, I do not de- 
ny. I have awarded the name of cherub to two infants respectively, 
neither of whose outward features were laudable, and one of whom was 
almost a lusus. I have looked unmoved upon the plate of smoking 
rolls, which has now and then breathed up its soft aroma amidst the 
rank and file of toasted lamine around it, like love in a desert, under 
the false pretext of dyspepsia, always remembering to give my stomach 
a little something in private to atone for the insulting imputation. I 
have sacrificed my personal vanity to my effective weight of character, 
as men clip the feathers of a game-cock to fit him for action. All this 
and much more have I done, and in this manner I have gained the en- 
viable privilege of asserting without contradiction, and deciding with- 
out argument. In cutting out my extracts from the columns of domes- 
tic life, I may perhaps now and then include a little irrelevant matter, 
as one sometimes finds, in a lady’s scrap book, the poet’s fount and 
the grocer’s advertisement included in the same excision. 

The remarks, which follow, were uttered at different times, and in 
very different manners. It is my rule, when asserting a truism, not to 
waste my vocal energies, but to reserve them, as well as the more ear- 
nest kinds of gesticulation, to carry down that which I consider false or 
doubtful. 


Truth, if I may use the language of the pugilist,can step up to the 
scratch, without a backer; but her half sister, Plausibility, requires a 
stout bottle-holder. 


Somebody was rigmaroling the other morning, about the artificial 
distinctions of society. 

Madam, said I, society is the same in all large places. I divide it 
thus. 

1. People of cultivation, who live in large houses. 

2. People of cultivation, who live in small houses. 

3. People without cultivation, who live in large houses. 

4. People without cultivation, who live in small houses. 

5. Serubs. 

An individual, at the upper end of the table, turned pale and left the 
room, as I] finished with the monosyllable. 


Excuse my indelicacy; but whenever I see johnny-cake without 
consistency, and butter without flavor, I am reminded of a poultice 
and simple cerate. 

Apparently considered barbarous by the feminines. 
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I love the magnificent. An antediluvian tragedy I wrote some 
years ago, opened with the following scenery : 

Hills behind Boston. A crimson sunset forming the back ground. 
A ringtailed mammoth seen leaping along from one to the other. The 
manager informed me that ringtailed mammoths were procured with 
difficulty, but perhaps something might be done with the great ox Co- 
lumbus. 


Every individual character is a centre, determined by converging at- 
tributes. If it were not a troublesome and thankless office to scrutinize 
a man’s nature too nicely, I should love to have each of my species 
submitted to a few tests like the following, before admitting him into 
society : 

Kick him, to see if he will show fight. 

Request the immediate loan of seven and sixpence. 

Tell him his talents are rather of the solid than the brilliant order. 

Observe that externals are of little consequence, with evident allu- 
sion to his personal appearance. 

Talk him down in the presence of several young ladies. 


There are some men that have only soul enough to keep their bodies 
from decomposition. 


I make very excellent fables, occasionally. This, being a little out- 
rageous, was articulated in a low key, very slow, with a pretty consid- 
erable blow on the table. 

Once on a time, a notion was started, that if all the people in the 
world would shout at once, it might be heard in the moon. So the 
projectors agreed it should be done in just ten years. Some thousand 
ship-loads of chronometers were distributed to the selectmen and other 
great folks of all the different nations. Fora year beforehand, nothing 
else was talked about, but the awful noise that was to be made on the 
great occasion. When the time came, every body had their ears so wide 
open, to hear the universal ejaculation of Boo,—the word agreed upon,— 
that nobody spoke, except a deaf man in one of the Fejee Islands, and 
a woman in Pekin, so that the world was never so still since the crea- 
tion. I was requested to give the moral of my fable. It is too obvi- 
ous, I observed, to need explanation. ‘The inquirer looked very indefi- 
nitely. 

My forte in literary matters rests chiefly in prose and poetry. These 
two pleasing verses were made while sailing up the Delaware : 

TO A LADY WITH HER BACK TO ME. 


I know thy face is fresh and bright, 
Thou angel-moulded gir! ; 

I caught one glimpse of purest white, 
I saw one auburn curl. 

O would the whispering ripples breathe 
The thoughts that vainly strive— 

She turns—she turns to look on me ; 
Black! cross-eyed! seventy-five ! 


How much casier it is to be witty on some old, hackneyed subjects, 
than to find out the ridiculous for one’s self. If I had been a married 
man, regard for my personal safety would have saved the world twe 
epigrams. 
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TO FAME. 
They say thou hast a hundred tongues ; 
My wife has only one ; 
If she had been equipped like thee, 
O, what should I have done! 
THE ECHO. 
Nay, dearest stranger, do not shout ; 
My wife has worn the Echo out. 


Nothing can be more delightful than to listen to a person laboring 
through a string of absurdities, in order to prove an axiom. 


If Theseus should come back and take a walk over West Boston 
bridge, he would return into town swinging the heads of both the toll- 
keepers, raise a mob in Washington-street, and congratulate them on 
being rid of two tyrannical extortioners. 


The laughable and the pathetic are sometimes strangely mingled in 
little exhibitions of domestic economy. A plate of apples, for instance, 
with the defective parts cut out for the children. A small basket of 
home-made gingerbread, with one or two pieces of pound-cake care- 
fully disposed on the surface, so as to appear to the best advantage. 


I have but one enemy, whom I hate utterly. If he dies before I do, I 
shall resurrectionize him. There are two glazed mahogany cases in my 
apartment ; one of them encloses the mortal remains of a long-armed 
ape ; the other is destined for his skeleton. Observing some symptoms 
of horror, I thought I would try the effect of a little vivid description. 
Yes, my respected friend, we are indeed awfully hardened. Six human 
shapes—five brandishing the implements of their unhallowed calling, 
and one lying cold, stiff and livid, with lips writhed in the ghastly smile 
of agony, twisted with the spasm of the death struggle, dewy with the 
vapors of the grave. 


Shall I help you to any thing? said I, to one of the most insatiable 
of Eve’s daughters. ‘‘ Nothing, I thank you; you have spoiled my ap- 
petite.” It was false—within a few minutes, she depopulated the plate 
of morning cakes, which [ had entertained some hopes of securing, by 
my catalogue of abominations. 


I said there was but one man whom I hated utterly, but I have not 
forgotten the paltry tyrant, who abused me, cruelly and undeservedly, 
when I was too young to resist what I am now too old to resent. The 
miscreant may not remember the feeble boy, whom he beat almost to 
maiming, nor have I any longer an inclination to crack his distorted 
bones; but if he can make an honest prayer, let him thank Heaven, 
that every blade of grass is not twisted into a cowskin, to lash him for 
his brutality. 

This specimen of the tremendous was received with great applause 
by a youngster, whose inexpressibles I suspected of concealing a little 
excoriation. 

The vis inertia of some people’s minds is so great, that, but for the 
exertions of their neighbors, they would probably never have gone into 
action. It is curious, when talking with such people, to watch their 
distress, while they are accumulating sufficient intellectual energy to 
justify them in articulating a sentence. 
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A friend of mine was asked lately to give the derivation of Cuffee, 
a word colloquially employed to designate the sons and daughters of 
Ethiopia. ‘‘ Our community,” said the legal gentleman, “‘ is divided 
into two great classes ; the whites, who are the Cuffers, and the blacks, 
who are the Cuffees.” 


The mind of a bigot is like the pupil of the eye; the more light 
you pour upon it, the closer it contracts. 1 do not mean to call this a 
good simile, and, for aught I can say, it may be an old one; but, if new, 
it was very respectable for one to say in a dream, although it may not 
be worth repeating when awake. 


Nothing is so capricious as the memory of a parvenu. People with 
their eyes always turned upwards, are very apt to give the cut celestial 
to every body near their own level. An individual of this class applied 
to me lately, to assist him in forming an alliance with some old family. 
I recommended him to a domestic circle, which embraced seven un- 
married daughters, all warranted over thirty, as the oldest family of my 
acquaintance. 


I generally subscribe my initials to my little printed follies, because 
the few friends who recognize them, will be very ready to forgive, and 
what is much more, perhaps to read the trifles which go with them. 
To others, the name they half conceal is nothing, for it has neither 
rung through the trumpet of fame, nor whistled through the catcall of 
notoriety. 

‘| have heard you spoken of, as a respectable young man,” said a 
fellow-creature. 

[ am nota respectable young man—if I were nothing better, I would 
take an anodyne that should make me sleep until the funeral flame of 
the universe had split the stone above me. 


A very long article of very light matter, I consider impregnable ; a 
deliberate threat of a second number, I know is impolitic, and there- 
fore I shall stop here, and say no more about it. O. W. Hl. 


SONNET. 
{From the Spanish of Hernando de Herrera. ] 
THE DISEMBODIED SPIRIT. 
Alma bella! que en este oscuro velo 
Cubriste un tiempo tu vigor luciente. 
Pure Spirit! that within a form of clay 
Once veiled the brightness of thy native sky ; 

In dreamless slumber sealed thy burning eye, 
Nor heavenward sought to wing thy flight away ! 
He, that chastised thee, did at length unclose 
Thy prison doors, and give thee sweet release ;— 

Unloosed the mortal coil, eternal peace 

Received thee to its stillness and repose. 
Look down once more from thy celestial dwelling, 
Help me to rise and be immortal there,— 
An earthly vapor melting into air ;— 

For my whole soul, with secret ardor swelling, 
From earth’s dark mansion struggles to be free, 
And longs to soar away and be at rest with thee. 
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LOOKING BACKWARD. 


Ou, Dream of Youth! my weary soul 
Turns from the Present, to the Past, 
When childhood quaffed from Pleasure’s bowl 
Ambrosial draughts, too sweet to last ; 
Rich drops, that lingered on the lip, 
And charmed the intoxicated brain ; 
Then Love and Joy held fellowship— 
Ah, when shall they return again ? 


I look around—but find not here 
The constant friends I loved of yore ; 
Like sunbeams from the atmosphere 
They passed—and they will come no more ; 
The kindly hearts, whose pulses true, 
Beat in full answer to my own, 
Are wasted, like the morning dew, 
Which leaves the sun-struck rose alone. 


Oh, Dream of Youth! I sigh to find 
How all thy raptures have decayed ; 
Like blossoms on the autumnal! wind, 
That once with summer breezes played ; 
How all the dearest hopes, that threw 
A matin radiance o’er my way, 
Have lost the bright, etherial hue 
Which made my every vision gay. 


And, gathered from each faded year 

In Memory’s pale and solemn urn, 
What brilliant treasures reappear, 

What glittering fancies rise and burn! 
I press the hands I pressed of old— 

The lips I kissed—I kiss them o’er, 
As when the Lover's tale I told 

Till the full heart could speak no more. 


Oh, Dream of Youth !—the Present, now 
For all thy rich delight is given ; 

Its fever fires my throbbing brow, 
Its shadows pall thy sunny heaven ; 

As winds, to wanderers o’er the wave 
Borne from some cloud-like fading strand, 

Thus all the flowers my childhood gave, 
Breathe odors from that pleasant land ! 


Then to the fixed and musing eye, 
Come tears of momentary joy ; 
I live again my hours gone by, 
And roam, a free and giddy boy. 
How soon that fantasy is o’er— 
How soon to busy Life I wake, 
And stand on Manhood’s stormy shore, 
Where Fate’s unnumbered surges break! Cc 
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MY AUNT. 


My aunt! my dear, unmarried aunt ! 
Long years have o’er her flown; 

Yet still she strains the aching clasp 
That binds her virgin zone ; 

I know it hurts her,—though she looks 
As cheerful as she can : 

Her waist is broader than her life, 
For life is but a span. 


| My aunt—my poor deluded aunt! 
Her hair is almost gray. 

Why will she train that winter curl 
In such a spring-like way ? 

How can she lay her glasses down, 
And say she reads as well, 

When through a double convex lens 
She just makes out to spell ? 


Her father—Grand Papa! forgive 
This erring lip its smiles— 

Vowed she should make the finest girl 
Within a hundred miles. 

He sent her to a stylish school ; 
*T was in her thirteenth June ; 

And with her, as the rules required, 
“Two towels and a spoon.” 


They braced my aunt against a board, 
To make her straight and tall ; 

They laced her up, they starved her down, 
To make her light and small. 

They pinched her feet, they singed her hair, 
They screwed it up with pins— 

O never mortal suffered more 

In penance for her sins. 





So when my precious aunt was done, 
My grandsire brought her back, 
By day-light, lest some rabid youth 
Might follow on the track. 

Ah! said my grandsire, as he shook 
Some powder in his pan, 

What could this lovely creature do 
Against a desperate man ! 


' Alas! nor chariot, nor barouche, 
Nor bandit cavalcade 

Tore from the trembling father’s arms 

His all accomplished maid. 

For her how happy had it been ! 
And Heaven had spared to me 
To see one sad, ungathered rose 
On my ancestral tree. O.W.H 


5d 
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A VOICE FROM MOUNT AUBURN. 


A voice from Mount Auburn! a voice !—and it said— 
“Ve have chosen me out as a home for your dead ; 
From the bustle of life ye have rendered me free ; 

My earth ye have hallowed—henceforth [ shall be 

A garden of graves, where your loved ones shall rest— 
O who shall be first to repose on my breast? 


‘¢T now must be peopled from life’s busy sphere ; 

Ye may roam, but the end of your journey is here. 

I shall call! I shall call! and the many will come, 
From the heart of your crowds to so peaceful a home ; 
The great and the good, and the young and the old, 
In death’s dreamless slumbers my mansion will hold. 


“To me shall the child his loved parent resign ; 
And, mother, the babe at thy breast must be mine ! 
The brother and sister for me are to part, 

And the lover to break from each tie of the heart. 

I shall rival the bridegroom, and take from his side, 
To sleep in my bosom, his beautiful bride. 


“ And, sweetly secure from all pain they shall lie 

Where the dews gently fall, and the streams ripple by ; 
While the birds sing their hymns amid air-harps, that sound 
Through the boughs of the forest-trees whispering around. 
And flowers, bright as Eden's, at morning, shall spread, 
And at eve, drop their leaves o’er the slumberer’s bed! 


* But this is allearthly! While thus ye enclose 

A spot where your ashes in peace may repose, 

Where the living nay come and commune with the dead, 
With God and his soul, and with reverence tread 

On the sod, which he soon may be sleeping below,— 
Have ye,chosen the home where the spirit shall go ? 


‘Shall it dwell where the gardens of Paradise bloom, 
And the flowers never open to die o’er the tomb ? 
With the song of an angel, a vesture of light, 

Shall it live in a world free from shadow and blight ; 
Where the waters are pure from a fount never sealed ; 
And the secrets of heaven are in glory revealed ? 


* A day hastens on—and an arm shall then break 
The bars of the tomb—the dread trump shall awake 
The dead, from their sleep in the earth and the sea, 
And ‘ Render up thine !’ shall be sounded to me. 
Prepare for that hour, that my people may stand, 
Unawed by the scene, at the Judge’s right hand.”’ 
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POLITICS AND STATISTICS. 


UNITED STATES. 

To this department for the present 
month belongs the record of two pub- 
lic meetings or conventions, essentially 
political in their character and profess- 
edly intended to produce a change in 


the political and statistical condition of 


the country—one, having a special re- 
lation to a change of the men who ad- 
minister the government, and the other 
to the course of measures to be pursued 
by the government, as connected with 
the foreign trade and domestic industry 
of the nation. 

Tue Narronat Antimasonic Con- 
vention. This body assembled at Bal- 
timore, on the 26th of September, for 
the purpose of nominating candidates 
for the offices of President and Vice- 
President, and was composed of the fol- 
lowing delegates, viz; 

Maine. LeviCram, Hanes Learned. Mer 
Hampshire. Caleb Emery. Fermont. Josiah 
Rising, Samuel C. Loveland, Charles Davis, 
Joseph H. Brainerd, Edward D. Barber. Mas 
sachusetts. Almer Phelps, Amasa Walker, Benj. 
V. French, Stephen Oliver, Alpheus Bigelow, 
Nathan Lazell, Jr., Joseph Morton, John Bailey, 
Micah H. Ruggles, Hiram Manly, tiardner Bur 
bank, Samuel B. Barlow, Epapliras Hoyt, Na 
hum Hardy. Rhode-Island. William Sprague, 
George Turner, Benjamin F. Hallett, Walter 
Paine, Jr. Jonnecticut. Smith Wilkinson, 
John Boynton, Samuel Kellogg, Henry Lialsey, 
Henry Terry, Sheidon C, Leavitt. New-York. 
Henry Cotheal, Henry Dana Ward, William 
Howard, Robert Townsend, Jr. Samuel St. 
John, Samuel A. Foote, Jonathan Ferris, 
Thomas 8. Lockwood, James Burt, Silas Stone, 
Joseph Case, Samuel M. Hopkins, David Rus 
sell, Samuel Partridge, Reuben Goodale, John 
C. Morris, Gamaliel H. Barstow, James Geddes, 
Jchn C, Spencer, Evert Van Buren, Blijah Mil 
ler, Phineas L. Tracy, Philo C. Fuller, John 
Birdsall, George H. Boughton, Thomas Beek 
man, Samuel P. Lyman, Samuel 8. Seward, 
James 8S. Wadswerth, William Hl. Seward, 
Nicholas Devereux, Myron Holley, Tilly Lynde, 
Charles W. Lynde, Timothy Childs, Noble D. 
Strong, William G. Verplanck. Nerr-J/erscn. 
John Rutherford, James Vanderpool, John H. 
Voorhees, John Alling, Willitin Vanderpool, 
Joseph Northrop. Pennsylvania. Harmar Den 
ny, John Clarke, John R. Jones, William Grim 
shaw, Charles Waters, Samuel Parke, Owen 
Stover, George Smith, James Paul, Thomas 
Elder, Christian Pretz, Samuel Ledy, John 


Surrows, Jacob Alter, Jacob Cassatt, Charles 
Ogle, Jacob B. Miller, Samuel McKeehan, Wm. 
W. Irwin, Joseph Buffington, Robert Falconer, 
Charles Diel, Samuel Harvey, William Heister, 
Benjamin Riegle, Thomas H. Burrowes, Thad- 
deus Stevens, Thomas C. Hambly. Delaware. 
Joshua V. Gibbins. Maryland. John 8. Shriver. 
Ohio, Jonathan Sloane, Jonathan Warner, 
Warren Jenkins, Ziba Lindly, Nathaniel Kid- 
der, Robert Hanna, Franklin Baker, James 
Pike, Frederick W. Fowler. 

This convention was organized by the 
appointment of John C. Spencer of 
New-York, as President—John Ruth- 
erford, N. J., Jonathan Sloan, Ohio, 
Thomas Eider, Pa., and John Bailey, 
Ms. Vice-Presidents—B. F. Hallett, 
R.£., Edward D. Barber, Vt., Caleb 
Emory, N. H., S.C. Leavitt, Con., Sec- 
retaries. The result of the deliberations 
of the convention was the nomination of 

WILLIAM WIRT, 
of Maryland, as a candidate 
office of President, and of 

AMOS ELLMAKER, 
of Pennsylvania, as a candidate for the 
office of Vice-President. Both those 
gentlemen accepted the nominations. 
Mr. Wirt addressed to the convention a 
letter of considerable length, express- 
ing, with great frankness, his views in 
relation to the topies which form the 
distinguishing characteristic of the par- 
ty. The convention adopted an address 
to the people, to accompany their nom- 
ination, and adjourned, after passing a 
resolution that a similar convention 
should be held at the city of Washing- 
ton in 1s35. 

Tue Free Trape Convention, as- 
sembled at Philadelphia on the 30th of 
September, composed of the following 
persons, most of whom were elected as 
delegates at meetings in their respective 
states. A few of them were invited to 
take seats in the convention, as mem- 
bers, by a formal vote of the convention 
or by iny itation of the President. 

Maine. Josh urpenter, Charles i 
S.H Mudge. Massachusetts. Henry Lee, T. 
S. Pomeroy, Samuel Swett, Gideon Tucker, 
Horatio Byington, Theodore Sedgwick, John 
L. Gardner, George Peabody, Pickering Dodge, 


for the 
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Joseph Ropes, Isaac Newhall, J. W. Rogers, 
Henry Williams, Edward Craft, William God- 
dard, Ebenezer Breed, William Foster, Thomas 
Bancroft. Connecticut. William J. Forbes, 
James Donaghee. Rhode-Island, William Hun- 
ter. New-York. Preserved Fish, John Leo 
nard, Edward Bergh, Samuel P. Brown, Jon- 
athan Goodhue, Thomas RK. Mercein, John A. 
Stephens, Isaac Carow, John Constable, James 
Boorman, George Griswold, Benjamin = L. 


Swan, John Augustus Smith, M. tl. Grinnell,” 


George T. Trimble, Zebedee Ring, Abert 
Gallatin, John 8. Crary, Jacob Lorillard, James 
G. King, Charles H. Russell, Hl. Kneeland, 
Isaac Bronson. NMew-Jersey. C. L. Harden- 
burgh, J. C. Van Dyck, John Bayard Kirkpat- 
rick, Miles C. Smith, Henry Clow, John C. 
Schenck, John Potter, Henry Vethake, John R. 
Thompson. Pennsylvania. Joseph R. Evans, 
George Emlen, Clement C. Biddle, Edward In- 
graham, J. M. Barclay, E. Littell, Samuel 
Smith, Isaac W. Norris, Richard Price, Henry 
R. Watson, Thomas P. Cope, John A. Brown, 


Philip H. Nicklin, Condy Raguet, Samuel 
Spackman. Maryland. William H. Handy, 


Arnold D. Jones. Virginia. Philip P. Bar- 
bour, Henry E. Watkins, Richard Booker, 
James M. Garnett, Samuel L. Venable, Thom 
as R. Dew, Walker Hawes, Philip A. Dew, 
Jobn Brockenbrough, Thomas Miller, William 
C. Overton, George C. Dromgoole, Randolph 
Harrison, Richard Jones, Robert Yancey, Rob- 
ert Hurt, Ferdinand W. Risque, Malcolm Mac- 
farland, Thomas W. Gilmer, Burwell Bassett, 
H.R. Anderson, Josiah Ellis, Charles Everett, 
Alexander Gordon Knox, George M. Payne, 
James 8. Brander, William Maxwell, Benjamin 
Ff. Dabney, R. D. Grayson, 8. A. Storrow, 
Charles Cocke, John W. Jones, William O. 
Goode, Henry H. Watts, William ‘Townes, 
John Dickinson, William B. Rogers, C. D. Me- 
Indoe, William P. Taylor, John H. Bernard, 
Linn Banks, William H. Roane, James Lyons, 
Jolin Tabbs, James Jones, Thomas Giles, Arch 
ibald Bryce, Jr., James Magruder, Benjamin 
Hi. Magruder, William Daniel, Jr., 8. H. Davis. 
North-Carolina. Joseph B. Skinner, Charles 
Fisher, Louis D. Wilson, James Lredeil, Will- 
iam R. Holt, Joseph B. G. Roulhac, William 
W. Jones, Edward B. Dudley, William A. 
Blount, Joseph D. White, 8. T. Sawyer, David 
Outlaw, Thomas 8. Hoskins, Robert C. G. Hil 
liard, John E. Wood, J. W. Cochran. South- 
Carolina. Zachariah P. Herndon, James G. 
Spann, F. W. Davie, James Cuthbert, Thomas 
Pinckney, T. D. Singleton, William Butler, 
Joseph W. Alston, Henry N. Cruger, Charles 
Macbeth, Henry C. Young, A. P. Butler, H. A. 
Middleton, ‘Thomas R. Mitchell, W. Wilkin 
son, Philip Tidyman, Stephen Miller, William 
Pope, John Frazer, James Lynah, Job Johnson, 
John D. Edwards, John Carter, Langdon 
Cheves, Joseph BE. Jenkins, Hugh Wilson, J. 
H. Glover, T. Pinckney Alston, Edward Rich 
ardson, Wiliam Harper, William C. Preston, 
Henry Middleton, Daniel E. Huger; Hugh 8, 
Legare, Jolin Taylor, ‘Thompson 'T. Player, J. 
Berkley Grimball, James Rose, Williaio Smith, 
Thomas Williams, Jr. Georgia. Eli 8. Short 
er, Robert Habersham, Alexander Telfair, Jolin 
Cumming, Seaborn Jones, J. Macpherson Ber 
rien. Alabama. John A. Elmore, Benijah &. 
Bibb, Enoch Parsons, Alfred V. Scott, John W. 
Moore, William J. Mason, Howell Rose, P. 


Waters, Henry Goldthwaite, Ward Taylor, 
Archibald) P. Baldwin. Mississippi. George 
Poindexter. Tennessee. William E. Butler, 
Alexander Patton. Totals. Maine 3; Massa 
chusetts, 18; Connecticut, 2: Rhode-Island, |; 


New-York, 23; Pennsyivania, 15; 
New-Jersey, 9; Virginia, 51; North-Carolina, 
16; South-Carolina, 419; Georgia, 6; Alabama, 
11; Mississippi, 1; Tennessee, 2—190. 


Maryland, 2; 
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Hon. Philip P. Barbour of Virginia 
was elected President of the Conven- 
tion, and Condy Raguet of Philadel- 
phia, Secretary. The convention con- 
tinued its sittings till the 7th of Octo- 
ber, when it adjourned sine die. 

The prominent object of this con- 
vention was to prepare a memorial to 
Congress, which represents to that body 
the evils, or supposed evils, of the law 
of 1828, establishing duties on certain 
imports, for the purpose of protecting 
similar articles, the product or manu- 
facture of the United States; or, in 
other words, it was the purpose of 
the convention to procure a_ repeal 
or modification of the whole system 
of protecting duties, and to procure 
such an established rate of imposts, 
as may secure a_ sufficient amount 
of revenue to meet the ordinary ex- 
penses of the government. To frame 
and present to Congress a memorial, a 
committee was appointed consisting of 
one member from each state repre- 
sented in the convention, and of this 
committee, Mr. Gallatin was appointed 
chairman. The report of the committee 
is to be prepared, and, by them pre- 
sented to Congress at its approaching 
session. The following gentlemen com- 
pose this committee :—Albert Gallatin, 
of New-York, Chairman; Henry Lee, 
of Mass.; William Hunter of Rhode- 
Island ; Roger Minot Sherman, of Ct.; 
C. L. Hardenburg, of New-Jersey ; 
Clement C. Biddle, of Penn. ; George 
Hoffinan, of Md. ; Thomas R. Drew, of 
Vir. ; James Iredell, of N. C. ; William 
Harper, of S. C.; John M. Berrien, of 
Georgia; Enoch Parsons, of Alabama ; 
William E. Butler, of Tenessee. 

An address to the people, prepared by 
a committee composed also of two 
members from each state represented in 
the convention, was reported by Mr. 
Berrien, of Georgia. Some amend- 
ments tothe address were proposed in 
the convention, but were not adopted. 
Several unsuccessful attempts were 
made, also, to discuss the reported ad- 
It was adopted, without debate, 
158 to 2—miajority 129. 

A proposition was made by Mr. Poin- 
dexter, of Mississippi, for the appoint- 
ment of a committee to confer witha 
convention notified to appear at New- 
York on the 26th of October. This 
proposition was supported on the ground 
that it would show a conciliatory spirit, 
and perhaps lead to a satisfactory ar- 
rangement. If the New-York Conven- 
tion should refuse to confer with the 
committee, the Free Trade Convention 
would appear advantageously betore the 


dress. 
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public, as having made an offer fora 
riendly compromise. Mr. Harper, of 
South-Carolina, said he could see no 
possible good that would result from 
the appointment of such a committee. 
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The two conventions differ in principle. 
They believe protection to manufactures 
to be constitutional. We believe it to 
be unconstitutional. The proposition 
was not adopted. 


Tur Census. The following abstract was procured by the editors of the New- 


York Enquirer, from a clerk in the Depar 
be relied on as accurate. 

An Abstract of a “ careful revision of tl 
the year 1790, 1800, 1810, 1820, and 1830,’ 
agreeably to law; and an Abstract from th 


tment of State, and may, it is presumed, 


ie enumeration of the United States for 
* compiled at the Department of State, 
1e aggregate returns of the several Mar- 


shals of the United States of the “ Fifth Census.” 






































STATES. 790. 1800. | 1810. | 1820. 1830. 
ens & s & 4 % 06.540} 151,719] 228,705) 298,335] 399.463 
New-Hampshire, - - - - 141,899) 183.762) 214,360) 244,161) 269,533 
Massachusetts, - - - - - 372,717) 423.245) 472,040) 523,287) 610,014 
Rhode-Island,- - - - - - 69,110) 69,122) 77,031] 83,059) 97,210 
Connecticut, - - - - - - 238,141} 231,002) 262.042) 275,202) 297,011 
Vermont, - - - - - - - 85.416) 154.465) 217.713 235,764 | 220,679 
New-York,- - - - - - - 340.120) 586,756) 959,049) 1372.812) 1913,508 
New-Jersey, - - - - - - 184,139) 211.949) 245,555) 277.575) 320.778 
Pennsylvania, Se ee oe 434.373) 602.365) 810,091) 1049.45) 1347.672 
DONG @ % 6 se ee 59,096} 64.273] 72.674] 72.749] 76.739 
Maryland,- - - - - = - 319,728) 341,548) 380,546) 407.350) 446,913 
District of Columbia, - - - | 14,093) 24,023) 33,089) 39,588 
Virginia, - - - - - - - | 748,308) 880,200) 974,622) 1065.379) 1211266 
North-Carolina, - - - - - | 393.751) 478,103) 555,500) 638-29) 732,470 
South-Carolina, - - - - - 249,073) 345.591 | 415,115) 502,741) 581,458 
Georgia, - - - - - - - P2548) 162.101) 252.433) 340.987) 516,504 
Kentucky,- - - - - - - 73.077} 220.955) 406,511} 564,317]  Gk8.R44 
Tennessee, - + - eae 35,791) 105.602) 231,727) 422.813)  Gk4,R22 
a | 45.365) 230.760] 581.434] 937/679 
Indiana, - - - - + «= + | 4.275) 24.520) 147,178) 341 582 
Mississippi, - - - - - = S850) 40,352) 75,448) 136,806 
PS 6 se ee es } 12.282) 55,211| 157,575 
Louisiana,- - - - - - - | 76.556! 153.407) 215.791 
Wewenuri, « ~ «© ~ « « « 20.245) 66.586!) 140.084 
Alabama, - - - - - - - | 127.902) 309206 
SN 6 «= 6 we | 4,762) R96) 31128 
Arkansas, - - - - - = - 14.273 30,383 
Florida,- - - - -- - - 34,725 

3929827 | 5305.041) 7229.314! 0638.131 12856 .407 

INCREASE THE LAST TEN YEARS. 

Maine, - - - - - - - 33,298 | South-Carolina, - - - - 15,657 
New-Hampshire, - - - - 10.391 | Georgia, - - - - - - - 5172 
Massachusetts, - - - - - 16.575 | Kentucky, - - - - - - 22.066 
Rhode-Island, - - - - - 47.157 | Tennessee, - - - - - - 62,044 
Connecticut, - - - - - &151 | Ohio, - - - - - - - - 61,998 
Vermont, - « « « «= «+ 99,005 | Indiana, - <- - - - - 132.087 
New-York, - - - - - - 39,386 |] Mississippi, - - - - - - &1,032 
New-Jersey, - = + = = 45,564 1 Illinois, - - - - - - - 185.406 
Pennsylvania, - - - - - 28416] Louisiana, - - - - - - 40.665 
Delaware, - - - - - 5 4As7 | Missouri,- - - - - - - 110.380 
Maryland, - - - - - - 9,712] Alabama,- - - - - - - 141,574 
District of Columbia, - - - 20.639, Michigan, - - - - - - 250.00] 
Viegomia, - - ~« - « «= « 93,0609 | Arkamesn, ~- - - « « + 319992 
etscereus, «26- « Ct + «C696 SOR 1 Plorida, © se sk SS ee 





Average, - - - += - - 


382.302 per cent 
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MAINE. 

Maixeé Historicat Society. The 
Penobscot Joural states that the Histor- 
ical Society of Maine has in press and 
will shortly publish a volume of papers 
relating to the objects of the association. 
About half of it will be taken up with a 
history of Portland, and that part of its 
vicinity, comprised in the ancient town 
of Falmouth. Another interesting pa- 
per, is an account of the expedition of 
Gen. Arnold through Maine to Canada, 
during the Revolutionary War. There 
will also be an interesting and valuable 
illustration of this account, consisting of 
letters written by Arnold on the march, 
giving an account of his progress, and 
the Journal of a British Officer, who 
passed up the Chaudie after the con- 
quest of Quebee by Wolf, and penetrat- 
ed some distance into the State. This 
Journal, falling into the hands of Ar- 
nold, probably suggested to him the idea 
of the route he adopted. These docu- 
ments were obtained for the society, 
through the agency of Col. Aaron Burr, 
who accompanied Arnold, and was by 
the side of Montgomery, when he fell, 
under the walls of Quebec. This So- 
ciety has an extensive and almost unex- 
plored field for its labors. The early 
history of the State, presents many top- 
ies, which require elucidation, and to 
which the researches of the society, 
will doubtless be directed. The orig- 
inal grants,and varied forms and extents 
of government in the western part of 
the state, the different provinces into 
which that quarter was divided, under 
the names of Laconia, New-Somerset- 
thire, Lygoma, and Maine, with the 
numerous and conflicting relations aris- 
ing from the divisions, are topics of 
great, though perhaps not of general in- 
terest. More attractive subjects will be 
found in accounts of various Indian tribes 
formerly inhabiting the state, their 
predatory excursions and bloody wars 
against the early colonists ; of the incur- 
sions and settlements, conquests and de- 
feats of the French with their alliances 
at different times with the savages, par- 
ticularly with the Norridgewocks and 
Penobscots,by the aid of the Jesuit, Ralle, 
in the one case, and the Baron Castine, 
in the other; of the ancient settlements 
on the coast, at Mount Desert, Pena- 
quid, and Piseataqua, and others at dif- 
ferent points; and of more recent inte- 
resting events, such as the ceccupancy 
of the soil. by the British. in the Revo- 
lution, and again in the late war; and 
in notices of nen who have been distin- 
eulshed from various causes, in the an- 
nals of the state 
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NEW-IHAMPSHIRE. 

The Legislature of this State adjourn- 
ed on the 2d July last, having passed, du- 
ring the session, 75 acts and 50 resolu- 
tions, and having voted two addresses to 
the Executive forthe removal of a Judge 
of Probate anda Coroner. The Senate 
elected Hon. Benning M. Bean, of Moul- 
tonborough, their President, in room of 
Hon. Samuel Cartland, appointed Judge 
of Probate for the County of Grafton. 
We perceive that a writer in the Con- 
cord Statesman questions the constitu- 
tionality of the election of Mr. Bean, he 
having received but four of the votes of 
the seven senators present, whereas the 
Constitution of the State requires that 
“when less than eight Senators shall be 
present, the assent of five at least shall 
be necessary to render their acts and 
proceedings valid.”’ 

The Religious Anniversaries which 
have been holden in September, in va- 
rious parts of the State, for nearly twen- 
ty years, were this year holden at Con- 
cord. The meeting of the General As- 
sociation was on Tuesday, theGth. Rev. 
Nathaniel Lambert, of Lyme, was Mod- 
erator. The New-Hampshire Branch 
of the American Education Society held 
their meeting on the 7th. The officers 
elected are, Rev. Nathan Lord, D. D., 
President; Professor Ebenezer Adams, 
Vice-President; Rev. Charles B. Had- 
duck, Secretary ; Hon. Samuel Morril, 
Treasurer; Dr. Samuel Alden, Rev. P. 
Cooke, Rev. Nathaniel Bouton, Rev. 
Israel Newell and Mills Olcott, Direc- 
tors. The New-Hampshire Bible So- 
ciety and the New-Hampshire Mission- 
ary Society had their meetings on Thurs- 
day, the sth. The President of the last 
named Society is Rev. John H. Church, 
D.D., of Pelham; the Secretary, Rev. 
Abraham Burnham, of Pembroke. The 
Bible Society has, during the last 2 years, 
raised and remitted to the National Soci- 
ety at New-York, the sum of $2000, for 
the general supply of Bibles to the desti- 
tute throuchout the United States. 


VERMONT. 

William A. Palmer. who was the can- 
didate of the Antimasonie party at the 
late unsuccessful ballot, has been elect- 
ed Governor of the State, by the Legis- 
lature. 

MASSACHIIUSETTS. 
Fromthe returns which 


Vorthampton 
/ 
Assessors, the 


have been made to the 





Editor of the Courier has gathered 
the following facts, in relation to this 
town. Thea ‘ultural products change 


essentially every year, as the demand 
and the prices make it expedient ; a 
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year or two since immense quantities 
of Hemp were raised in the meadows, 
this year scarcely an acre ; last year but 
little broom-corn was raised, in conse- 
quence of which the price of brooms 
was high, and this year, most of the 
productive soil is devoted to it; accord- 
ing to this fluctuating principle, this 
article will fall, and next season the land 
will be appropriated to some other crop; 
and so on, rice versa. The number of 
dwelling-houses in Northampton is 
417; stores and shops, 69; barns, 302; 
mills of various kinds, 26; of tillage, 
2635; bushels of rye raised, 6257 ; oats, 
5050; Indian corn, 31,000; acres of 
mowing, 2145; tons of hay, 2394; acres 
of pasture, 4060; barrels of cider, 2150 ; 
acres of woodland, 4414; horses, 334 ; 
oxen, 174; steers and cows, S66; sheep 
4000; woollen factories, 3; spindles, 
1152; carriages and chaises, 3525. 

Pawtucket. This town is four miles 
from Providence, on both sides of Paw- 
tucket river, which at this place divides 
Rhode-Island from Massachusetts, and 
contains about four thousand inhabitants. 
It is entirely a manufacturing town, and 
one of the most flourishing in the coun- 
try. The manufacturing establishments 
are built upon three several falls. At 
the Upper, or Valley-Falls, are four large 
mills, running 7500 spindles, 210 looms, 
employing about 200 hands, and manu- 
facturing above 1000 bales of cotton an- 
nually. Another building is erecting, 
which will hold 10,000 spindles. At 
the Central-Falls are four large facto- 
ries, running nearly 10,000 spindles, and 
200 looms, employing 240 hands, and 
using 1200 bales of cotton. At the Low- 
er Falls, which is the principal village, 
there are LI mills, running 17,687 spin- 
dles and 440 looms, employing 576 
hands, mostly females, and using annu- 
ally 1864 bales of cotton. 

Taunton, contains about 6000 inhabit- 
ants. The different cotton manufacto- 
ries here, run about 15,000 spindles, use 
2300 bales of cotton, and employ 1160 
hands. The Taunton Manufacturing 
Company have four cotton-mills;—they 
bleach, and turn into calicoes, two hun- 
dred and fifty thousand pieces, equal to 
about seven millions five hundred thou- 
sand yards ina year. They use three 
hundred hogsheads of madder, thirty 
thousand pounds of indigo; 150 tons of 
various kinds of dye woods; beside a 
vast quantity of drugs, They burn 
3000 tons of coal, and 2000 cords of wood. 
The fron Works manufacture from 
scraps 300 tons of iron; they roll and 
make into hoops, nails, shovels, &c. &c 
1500 tons of foreign iron. They make 
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25 dozen of shovels, daily—burn 1000 
tons of coal and employ 100 laborers. 
There is a large manufactory of copper 
and lead, unquestionably the most ex- 
tensive concern of the kind in the coun- 
try, where are manufactured about 300 
tons of copper, and from five hundred to 
a thousand tons of lead, in all their va- 
rieties. But the most interesting estab- 
lishment here, is the manufactory of 
Britannia ware. It owes its existence 
to the ingenuity of a native mechanic. 
To come at the nature of the mixture, 
an improved tea-pot was broken up and 
analyzed. From this small beginning, 
a large four story building with nume- 
rous hands, is scarcely equal to the de- 
mands upon the company for their ware. 

Worcester. The Hundredth Anniver- 
sary of the first sitting of the Supreme 
Judicial Court in Worcester county, 
after its incorporation, was commemo- 
rated in that town by a public address 
and dinner, with other exercises, under 
the direction of the Worcester Histori- 
cal Society, on the 4th of October. The 
procession, in which the Governor of 
the State, the Judges of the Supreme 
Judicial Court, Members of the Anti- 
quar’an and Historical Societies, many 
of the civil and judicial officers and 
clergymen of the county, occupied the 
places which had been previously as- 
signed to them, together with a great 
number of citizens of the county and 
strangers, moved to the Old South 
Meeting-House, at 12 o'clock. It was 
escorted by the corps of Independent 
Cadets, from Boston, the Worcester 
Light Infantry, and the Worcester Ri- 
flemen. The exercises at the Meeting 
house consisted of an appropriate prayer, 
by the Rev. Dr. Bancroft, the reading. 
of select passages of scripture and an 
address, by the Hon. John Davis. This 
was an exceedingly interesting histori- 
cal sketch of the primary legal proceed- 
ings in the county, as well as of the 
difficulties encountered by the original 
settlers, and an eloquent tribute to 
the memory of those who persevered 
through all the obstacles which opposed 
them. It contained notices of the abo- 
riginal inhabitants, of their hostilities 
with the planters, the wars with the 
French, and the efforts of the inhab- 
itants in the expeditions against the 
seats of the formidable power whose in- 
fluence darkened the early years of 
New-England—the struggle of the spirit 
of freedom in the revolution—and the 
prominent events of local interest dur- 
ing the past century. The causes which 
have made the population virtuous, and 
given their character to the men of 
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Worcester county, were traced and de- 
veloped. The address was full of  his- 


torical fact, exhibiting the results of 


great and laborious research, and of ex- 
tensive and successful examination. It 


was a performance of great merit, of 


sound historical value, which will re- 
main long after the interest derived 
- from the occasion shall have passed. 
The evident feebleness and physical 
disability of Mr. Davis made it occa- 
sionally painful to the hearers ; but, as 
a whole, the audience were repaid by 
the information communicated, and the 
occasional enlivening touches of humor, 
for the two hours or more, occupied in 
the delivery. The festivities of the day 
were continued, by a public dinner, at 
which the Governor presided, and in 
the evening the citizens and strangers 
formed a brilliant assemblage at his hos- 
pitable mansion. 


CONNECTICUT. 

Bristol. In this town, which contains 
a population less than two thousand, 
thirty thousand clocks of different kinds 
have been made within the past year, 
averaging at least eight dollars each; 
at which rate the manufacture of clocks 
in that small town brings in an annual 
income of $240,000. Bristol contains 
two large factories for making brass 
clocks, in which about 800 hands are 
constantly employed, Between thirty 
and forty dwelling houses and one house 
for public worship have been erected 
this year, and another house of worship 
will soon be finished. The whole town 
has the appearance of thriftand indus- 
try. 

NEW-YORK. 

Columbiaville. In the vicinity of this 
place, which is in Columbia county, 
there are eleven factories, with an ag- 
gregate of more than 20,000 spindles, 
which give direct employment to about 
S00 persons. 

The spinning and weaving establish- 
ment consists of two extensive brick 
buildings of four and five stories high, 
with the necessary appendant erections. 
It contains 5000 spindles and 172 looms, 
and employs 280 hands, who produce in 


each week 320 pieces of cotton cloth of 


33 yards; amounting per annnm to no 
less than 549,420 yards. The calico 
printing establishment gives employ- 
ment to 350 men and boys, on the pro- 
duct of whose labor not less than 1200 
souls are dependent for subsistence. The 
quantity of calico manufactured at this 
establishment is immense, amounting 
to 4000 pieces, of 30 yards each, per 


week ; making the enormous quantity of 
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16,240,000 yards per annum, of various 
patterns, figures and colors. 

This establishment, is not merely for 
bleaching and printing, but produces 
the finished article from the raw mate- 
rial. The amount of capital employed 
is about 450,000 dollars. 


NEW-JERSEY. 

Belleville, Essex County, on the Pas- 
saic, about nine miles from New-York, 
has a population of 1000, and is a con- 
siderable manufacturing town. The 
copper works here make 1,800,000 
pounds of copper sheets and bars, annu- 
ally, giving employment to 70 hands, 
and consuming 1300 tons of coal. At 
one of the establishments there is a set 
of rollars weighing 14,000 pounds. The 
‘“ Eagle Printing Works” at Belleville, 
employ 400 hands, and make 4,500 
pieces of calico, of 28 yards each, per 
week, and the annual amount of goods 
manufactured and sold is between 900,- 
000 and 1,000,000 of dollars. The pay 
for labor and keeping the works in re- 
pair is more than $70,000. The muslins 
they use, cost, in their bleached state, 
about $550,000 per year. Attached to 
the establishment are smithies for do- 
ing their own iron-work, and the design- 
ing and engravings on copper for print- 
ing are done by artists belonging to the 
works. There is consumed, in the va- 
rious works, 2,500 tons of coal per year. 
Near this stands an establishment for 
the rolling of brass and silver into sheets. 
Twenty-five hands are employed in its 
operations, which are extensive, and the 
proprietors are about to commence the 
manufacture of gilt and fancy buttons 
on a large scale. There is also here a 
manufactory of store and church lamps, 
and a brass-founding establishment, &c. 
which employs 10 hands, and makes of 
those articles to the amount of $10,000 
a year, and an establishment for the 
manufacture of white and red lead and 
litharge, which employs 45 hands, ave- 
raging one dollar each per day, and car- 
ries on very extensive operations. On 
the opposite side of the Passaic, is the 
‘ Lodi Copper Mine,” which was work- 
ed by the British during the Revolution- 
ary war; it has lately fallen into new 
hands; and the works are carried on 
with great success. An original vein has 
been reached, both vertically and hori- 
zontally, of 12 feet long, and from 7 to 
& inches in thickness between the levels, 
at the depth of 80 feet below the surface, 
from which nuinerous masses of ore have 
been taken, which by smelting produce 
72 per cent. of the pure metal. The 
ore also contains small quantities of sil- 
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ver, which is obtained by the usual 
process. 

At Orange, are made and sold an- 
nually, in the southern states and 
Mexico, shoes to the amount of more 
than $250,000 ; and hats to the amount 
of about $475,000, which find markets 
generally in the same places. There is 
also a small establishment for the man- 
ufacture of silk and cotton fringes, for 
furniture and ladies’ hats and dresses. 
The whole amount of articles belonging 
to the several branches of industry in 
the township, including cider, and ex- 


LITERARY 


Autobiography of Sir Walter Scott. 


If the newspapers had not prepared 
us for a disappointment, by announcing 
the manner in which this work has 
been compounded, we confess we should 
have needed some little spice of philos- 
ophy to keep down our rising resent- 
ment at what we might have thought 
an imposition, on a first glance at its con- 
tents. With all proper deference to the 
publishers, we still think there is an 
implied promise in the title, which the 
nature of the work itself does not war- 
rant. The annunciation naturally leads 
the public to expect a solid, well com- 
posed, original article, directly from the 
pen of the great novelist: instead of 
which they are presented with a collec- 
tion of prefaces and notes, which have, 
from time to time appeared attached to 
the Waverly Novels, and the Poems of 
the same author. We are not disposed, 
however, to quarrel with the book itself, 
or to deny that its compiler and publish- 
ers have made a handsome contribution 
to the enrrent stock of literature by the 
publication. We can even go so far, 
on the other hand, as to thank them for 
it, and to give them the advantage of 
their own account of the manner in 
which the materials have been selected 
and put together. 

In presenting to the publie the Autobiogra- 
phy of a man, so distinguished as Sir Walter 
Seott, it is proper that they should be made ac- 
quainted with the sources from which it is de- 
rived. However those who delight in mystery 
may have regretted the avowal of the author of 
the Waverly Novels, which deprived them and 
critics of a fruitful source for conjecture and 
speculation, the consequences are such as to 
have afforded much unexpected pleasure to the 
lovers of literary history and anecdote. 
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cluding other agricultural products, is 
about 31,000,000 annually. 

At Bloomfield is a woollen factory 
which employs eighty operatives, drives 
one thousand spindles, and manufac- 
tures cloths, kerseymeres, and kersey- 
mere shawls, which are also printed ; 
the whole to the amount of about 
$50,000 per annum. An establishment 
has recently been erected there for dy- 
ing and glazing cotton goods, principal- 
ly coarse muslins, for linings of gentle- 
men’s and ladies’ dresses, 3000 yards of 
which are finished daily for the market. 


NOTICES. 


As the avowal was shortly followed by a 
new edition of the works in question, it was 
natural that explanations should be made of 
many circumstances arising from the previous 
concealment; and, at the same time, as the ex- 
traordinary interest evinced in regard to them, 
had led to allusions to historical incidents, and 
even local and domestic occurrences, supposed 
to be connected with them, itseemed in a great 
degree proper, that the author should, in 
some instances, affirm or deny their correctness. 

This was accordingly done by Sir Walter 
Scott. In repeating the reasons for his long se- 
crecy, as to the authorship, he was induced to 
relate many of the events of his literary life ; 
and in explaining the foundations of his delight- 
ful tales, he opened new views of his peculiar 
studies, as well as of his individual character. 
Having, about the same time, undertaken to 
publish a new edition of his poetical works, he 
prepared introductory notices, embracing, when 
taken together, a similar account of another 
portion of his life—that in which he delighted 
the world with poems, piacing him only less 
elevated among the votaries of the muse, than 
he is among those who have been most admira- 
ble in the composition of What is more usually 
termed romance. 

On reading over these notices, which, under 
the modest names of imtroductions, prefaces, 
and notes, abound in biographical sketches of 
himself, and of various persons with whom he 
Was associated, in amusing anecdotes, in litera- 
ry disquisitions, and in all the marks of a be- 
nevolent spirit, as well as an admirable genius ; 
it was apparent that they embraced a history of 
a large portion of his life, told by himself; and 
that, if collected from the volumes in which 
they are originally inserted, they would form, 
with no alteration whatever, except of occasion- 
al words, an Autobiography, full at once of in- 
struction and amusement. 

This has been done in the following pages. 
Scrupulous care has been used in putting the 
fragments together; but they will be found to 
fall in with one another so naturally as to pre- 
serve everyWhere a continuous narrative, and 
to supply a complete history of the life of a man, 
identified with the age in which he lives, and 
which he has so much contributed to improve 
and adorn. 

During the years, and we trust they may be 
many, which he is yet to enjoy, all will hope 
that the story of his life is to be recorded with 
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more minute delineation, than is sketched in 
the pages that follow ; hut these, imperfect as 
they are, present a narrative in whieh all who 
have derived pleasure from the writings, will 
find much to make them admire the author; 
and those who aspire, though at a distance, to 
similar fame, will discover at once lessons to 
direct, and motives to incite their efforts. 
[ Preface. ] 
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Remains of the Rev. Edmund D. 
Griffin, compiled by Francis Griffin, 
with a Biographical Memoir of the 
deceased, by the Rev. John Me- 
Vickar. 


These Remains consist of two large 
octavos, containing about nine hundred 
pages ; the greater portion of which is 
occupied with notes made during the 
author's travels in Europe. To those 
who have perused any part of the 
work, it is superfluous to say that we 
have been much gratified by an exam- 
ination of it; and to those who have 
not, we can safely promise a satisfacto- 
ry treat. Every person of good taste 
must be pleased with the plain and sen- 
sible manner of the author,—seldom, 
perhaps never, brilliant. but always 
manly and elevated in his tone, rich in 
historical recollections and classical al- 
lusions, and ever buoyant with the en- 
thusiasm of youth, but tempered by a 
degree of thoughtfulness which is sup- 


posed to be peculiarly the attribute of 


maturer age. 

The compilation was made by the 
brother of the author, and the work is 
introduced by a modestly written pre- 
face, giving some account of the con- 
tents, from which the following is an 
extraet : 

Those who may turn over the ensuing pages, 
will, perhaps, be of opinion that it would have 
been better to leave the memory of their author 
to sleep, with his material remains, quietly in 
the grave. Something, however, it ts hoped, 
will be pardoned to fraternal affection, if, yield 
ing to a natural partiality, it has erred in seek 
ing to raise to one, cut off so prematurely in his 
career, a monument of his own works. 

The materials for this purpose were, in 
quantity, ample. Though the author died at 
the early age of twenty-five, he left behind him 
manuscripts which, if printed, would suthce to 
fill at least, six octavo volumes. What he 
wrote, was, however, from necessary circum- 
stances, mostly written in great haste. With 
the exception of the Latin poems, and the little 


poem in English on the ‘Fall of Greece,’ all of 


them produced in boyhood, it is confidently be 
lieved that not a single page of the matter con 
tained in these volumes, was intended by hun 
for the press. The Journal of his Tour in Eu 
rope, which has furnished a large portion of the 
material of this publication, was composed in 
the haste of rapid traveling, at intervals snatch- 
ed from the diligent study of those objects 
which engage the traveler’s attention, and in 
the form cf letters to his relatives at home, 
chiefly to dis father. Of course, it never re- 
ceived the revision of the author. The Lec- 
tures on Roman, Italian, and English Litera 
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ture, extracts from which are here given, were 
composed with a rapidity perhaps rarely equal- 
ed in the case of a youthful writer employed on 
so comprehensive a subject. These lectures, 
which, if published at large, would fill a mode- 
rate octavo volume, were written and deliver- 
ed to a class in Columbia College, without any 
previous preparation, in the space of two months 
Immediately succeeding his return from Eu- 
rope. Of this portion of time, at least half was 
occupied by his other duties in the college ; so 
that not more than one entire month could have 
been devoted to the arrangement and composi- 
tion of the lectures, 

The editor is well aware that the haste in 
which these writings were produced, is no ex- 
cuse for their publication, if they lack intrinsic 
merit. Justice to the memory of the author 
seemed, however, to require that the fact should 
be stated. Though it cannot palliate dullness, 
it may be allowed as an apology for inaccura- 
cies or omissions Which his own revision might 
have corrected or supplied. Those likewise, 
who may happen to become interested in the 
productions of the author’s mind, may not be 
wholly indifferent to a circumstance which 
shows the power of that mind over its own re- 
sources. 


The poems spoken of, are few ia 
number, mostly translations ; and per- 
haps they do net indicate the possession 
of great poetieal genius, as they cer- 
tainly do not betray any very “ high 


reaching” or unsuccessful flights of 
fancy. On the contrary, every thing 


seems to have been written without ef- 
fort, with great simplicity, and above 
all, in good taste. The great merit of 
Mr. Griffin,—as an author,—was his in-~ 
dustry. He first labored assiduously to 
prepare himself for the place he intend- 
ed to occupy, and then bent all his en- 
ergies to fill it with credit to himself, 
and advantage to those about him. It 
is said, that among the Mss. left by 
him, were about sixty sermons. The 
productions of theological students, gen- 
erally speaking, would not be extrava- 
gantly prized by common readers ; but 
if Mr. Griffin’s discourses are, as is 
stated, more highly finished than his 
other writings, they could not but be ac- 
ceptable to his friends. 

Mr. Griffin was the second son of 
George Griffin, Esq. of New-York, and 
was born at Wyoming, in Pennsylvania, 
on the 10th of September, 1804. He 
was the grandson of Col. Butler, who 
commanded the Americans in the bat- 
tle which preceded the devastation of 
that beautiful valley by the Indians and 
British, in 1778. He was educated in 
New-York, first at the school of Mr. 
David Graham, and subsequently af 
that of Mr. Nelson, who was distin- 
guished as the Blind teacher. Many of 
the productions of the scholar, while 
under those tutors, while they evinced 
a precocity flattering to parental hopes, 
certainly gave promise of future emi- 
nence ; but we do not see the propriety 
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of publishing them, after that promise 
has been fulfilled. He entered Colum- 
bia College in 1819, and graduated, 
with the first honors of the class, in 
August, 1823. He then commenced 
the study of the law, but soon became 
dissatisfied ; and in October, 1223, joined 
the General Seminary of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, as a student of divin- 
ity. In August, 1826, he was admit- 
ted into deacon’s orders, and ordained 
by Bishop Hobart. He soon received 
a call from the vestry of St. James’s 
church, Hamilton Square, and imme- 
diately afterwards, a call to officiate 
in Christ’s Church, as the associate of 
Dr. Lyell. He was still under twenty- 
two years of age. He declined the set- 
tlement offered by the latter church, 
and in October, 1828, sailed for Europe. 
{t was during this tour, that he wrote, 
in the shape of letters to friends, the 
interesting notes, which form so large a 
portion of the present work. He re- 
turned to New-York in April, 1530. 
The Lectures upon Roman, Italian and 
English literature, were prepared dur- 
ing the summer, and delivered at the re- 
quest of his biographer, and to relieve 
that gentleman from a portion of his 
college duties. These lectures, says 
the biographer, ‘ continued through the 
months of May and June, being pre- 
pared, written out, and delivered, al- 
most, it may be said, at the same mo- 
ment. They extend to more than three 
hundred pages octavo; a degree of 
manual as well as intellectual labor not 
often paralleled ;”” and when it is recol- 
lected that they were a voluntary ser- 
vice, they are certainly honorable to his 
diligence and promptitude, and * afford 
a rich sample of what might have been 
effected by him, had his life been spar- 
ed.”’ He was attacked with an inflam- 
mation of the bowels on the 25th of Au- 
gust, and died on the Ist of September, 
12830. We cannot better close this bio- 
graphical notice, than in the words of 
the friend who has endeavored to pre- 
serve his memory. 

The aged cumberer of the earth is left, 
while the youthful Christian warrior is taken 
away, just as he is buckling on his armor for the 
battle. Yet thus it is that reason is ever bathed 
when it seeks to enter into the deep eounsels of 
God ; and it is perhaps for this very reason, to 
teach man humility and the nothingness of 
himself and al] things human, that death is per 
mitted to snatch his victims out of the very in- 
struments which God seems to have prepared 
for usefulness on earth. The shock given to 
the mind by one such breach upon the hopes 
and order of nature, does more to arouse the 
young to reflection, and the thoughtless of eve- 
ry age to watchfulness, than a thousand re- 
movals in the ordinary course of mortality. 
One further blessing may yet attend it: the ex- 
ample of such a life strikes more deeply, from 
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admiration being mingled with tears. Sorrow 
is the barb which fixes the arrow in the heart. 
So may it be inthe one now traced ; and should 
this simple narrative fail in some measure to 
effect it, the author will feel that he has not 
done justice to his subject. But he trusts that 
it may be otherwise, and that this fair portrait- 
ure of youth well-employed, will lead some of 
those who are following in the path of life, to 
form themselves upon its model; that by it 
some will be roused to diligence, from witness- 
ing what diligence can accomplish; some be 
saved from vice, by beholding the beauty of in- 
nocence ; some be led to religion, by seeing it 
united with taste and accomplishments ; some 
be weaned from their prejudices against a 
church to which such an inquirer was freely 
led; some child be won to filial obedience, 
some brother to fraternal love, by the pleasin 
picture exhibited of domestic attachment ; ~— | 
all who read it, be impressed with the wisdom 
of being prepared for an event against which 
no sufficient barrier was found in youth, 
health, Knowledge, virtue, or all the fond an- 
licipations which human affection builds upon 
them. 


We are pleased to find in Mr. Griffin, 
an enthusiastic admirer of Shakspeare, 
and regret that its length prevents the 
translation to our pages of his lecture 
upon Shakspeare’s writings. We have, 
therefore, substituted a few notices of 
eminent French philosophers, contain- 
ing descriptions of their personal ap- 
pearance, which are always matters of 
interest ; for when we respect or dislike 
a man for what he has said or done, we 
desire to know something of his form, 
features and habits. 


The first lecture which [ attended was one by 
M. Cousin, the second of a course on the philoso- 
phy of the eighteenth century. It was to be 
delivered in the hall of the Sorbonne. Under- 
standing that he was one of the most popular 
lecturers in Paris, 1 went thither an hour before 
the time, and found the room, though large 
enough to contain from one thousand five hun- 
dred to two thousand persons, already #®o 
thronged that I thought myself happy to obtain 
a seat near the door. It was curious to observe 
the habits of a French audience. Some were 
reading as quietly as if at home, but the greater 
part engaged in the most active use of tongue 
and eye. The room was filled with incessant 
and loud cries, of which I could not at first 
ascertain the meaning. At length, however, I 
perceived that they proceeded from persons 
who had retained seats vociferating the names 
of their friends, and trom individuals in search 
of accommodation calling to their acquaintance 
in order to obtain it. Our American reserve 
would seareely relish this proclamation of a 
name ; ner would our American notions of the 
“rights of things and persons” permit an indi- 
vidual to retain more room than he could occupy 
himself. The lecturer was received on hig 
appearance with a loud burst of applause, 
which was succeeded by a breathless silence. 
The French applaud on every occasion except, 
I believe, in church; and on the other hand, 
maintain a profound stillness in the intervals of 
exclamation. ‘This is carried so far, that all 
coughing, moving, &c, take place in the pauses 
of the orator, instead of being scattered over 
the whole time of the discourse. A French- 
man will not even sneeze unseasonably. But 
toreturn, The lecturer on the present occasion, 
M. Cousin, is a tell, thin man, about forty years 
of age. His face is long and dark, and ofa mel- 
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ancholy and contemplative character, His eyes 
are large and exceedingly expressive. He was 
dressed in the ordinary habit of a gentleman ; 
and delivered his lecture, standing in an easy 
and dignified posture. Though his subject was 
of an abstract nature, he spoke extempore with 
uninterrupted fluency. His mannerapproached 
very near to one’s idea of inspiration. The 
whole man, head, eyes, hands, and body, as 
well as voice, seemed to be engaged, and that 
too, without the least awkwarduess or aifecta- 
tion, in the expression of his ideas, [fat any 
time he paused for a moment, you could per- 
ceive by the glowing eye, the thought burning 
within him, and could almost anticipate its 
general nature from the unconscious motions of 
his hands. Having taken a general survey of 
all philosophy down to the period which con- 
stitutes the peculiar subject of his course, I 
never shall forget the animated dignity with 
which he made profession of his own belief in 
Christianity. Conscious that the majority of his 
brother savans, and perhaps of his audience, in 
heart, if not openly, would be inclined to sneer, 
and that his reputation as a philosopher and 
among philosophers, was at stake, he seemed 
to erect his person, and elevate his voice, and 
expand each glowing feature, as if in noble de- 
fiance of expected obloquy. He is accused by 
his enemies of a tendency to the exploded tenets 
of Plato ; which means in reality, I suppose, a 
tendency to the spiritual and truly intellectual 
doctrines of revelation. His lecture lasted more 
than an hour and a half; and though it was in 
a foreign language, and required therefore the 
closer application on my part, my attention was 
not suffered to flag even for a moment. 

On the next day, | accepted the invitation of 
a young physician to accompany him to a lec- 
ture of Broussais, one of the most distinguished 
of the French physicians, and the great rival 
and opponent of Cousin. Owing to his princi- 
ples (he is a materialist) he has never been ap- 
pointed to any chairof philosophy or medicine ; 
but he is permitted to lecture to his pupils at the 
Val de Grace, a royal military hospital, of which 
he is superintendent. We found him aman of 
forty-five, with a figure and face whose massive- 
ness might well serve to remind you of his sys- 
tem, though from his quick, bright eve, looked 
out a something Which might serve still better 
to refute it. The expression of his countenance 
was benevolent, and denoted remarkable ac- 
tivity of mind, though deficient, | thought, in 
the grave and deliberative character of wisdom, 
He commenced his lesson by a review of the 
various patients in the hospital, their diseases, 
states, and treatment, which occupied about 
halfan hour, He then took off his cap, which he 
had hitherto worn, and proceeded to discuss a 
subject more abstruse and difficult, the affections 
and passions of the human mind. As faras I 
could understand his system from a singie lee- 
ture, it seemed to be, that our ideas, affections, 
and passions are produced altogether by impul- 
ses from without, which operate upon the brain 
and nervous system; an old theory presented 
under a more modern form, and with novel 
illustrations. The tendency of the system is 
plainly to show that facts do not justify the sup- 
position of an immaterial soul. What these 
philosophers prove, however, even though their 
theory of nervous action be admitted, is beyond 
my power to discover. The true modus operandi 
is, after all, a secret, towards which they ap- 
proach very little nearer than the most ignorant 
of men. Indeed they are further from the truth. 
For the latter has probably been taught by his 
‘nurse and priest,’? so much the object of phi 
losophic derision, that his mind is spiritual and 
its operations naturally invisible. He has at 
least attained to that degree, beyond which 
Socrates himself did not aspire, ‘ to know that 
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he knows nothing.”? In the course of the lec- 
ture, the system of Gall was examined at some 
length. It was admitted that the intellectual 
character developes itself in the front, and the 
animal in the hinder part of the skull; but the 
system was pronounced visionary, inasmuch as 
it is impracticable to ascertain minute details, 
and classify them by any methods of induction. 
Broussais delivers bimself sitting, and looks 
frequently upon his notes, which seem to con- 
tain only a few brief hints. He speaks fast, 
and with uncommon vehemence, using a great 
deal of gesticulation, and distorting his features 
with every variety of grimace. 

Mr. Griffin’s next visit was to the 
Geographical Society. He says— 

The sitting was opened by an introductory 
address from the president of the society, Baron 
Cuvier. This distinguished man is of about 
the ordinary height, but his stature appears of 
unnatural breadth, in consequence of the great 
quantity of clothing which he wears. His face 
is of an aquiline form, his complexion and hair 
light, his mouth and eyes large and expressive. 
He sustains at present, such is one of the bur- 
dens of distinction, an oppressive number of 
offices. He is a member of the council of state, 
chancellor of the university of France, inspector 
of all religious denominations not Roman cath- 
olic, (he is himself a protestant,) superintendent 
of the Garden of Plants, and president or a 
member of a multitude of scientific and literary 
societies. His address on the present occasion 
was brief and appropriate, and delivered with 
great dignity. 


Precedents of Indictments,to which 
is prefixed, a Concise Treatise upon 
the Office and Duty of Grand Jurors. 
By Daniel Davis, Solicitor General 
of Massachusetts. 


This is the title of a law-book, in 
some 300 pages octavo, compiled by the 
Solicitor-General of this State, and re- 
cently from the press of Messrs. Carter, 
Hendee & Babcock. He observes in 
his preface, that it is the result of thirty 
years’ official experience—and that in a 
station, one would suppose, specially fa- 
vorable to the accumulation of accurate 
knowledge upon this as upon many oth- 
er subjects. The book seems to have 
been needed—for the simple reason, 
that there is no previous one, even in 
England, which contains a complete 
collection of precedents; while those 
which are most complete, like Went- 
worth’s and Chitty’s, besides being too 
voluminous and of course expensive, 
are founded in agreat degree upon stat- 
utes and precedents which in this coun- 
try have no operation. And indepen- 
dently of the mass of entire forms which 
are inapplicable here, it is no small ob- 
ject to get rid of the tedious and useless, 
not to say burlesque prolixity of such as 
are applicable substantially. As Mr. 
Davis remarks, the English precedents 
have been the same for several centu- 
ries, handed down from book to book for 
study, and from jury to jury for prac- 
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tice, as if the obsolete and exploded lan- 
guage which encumbers them were ab- 
solutely indispensable. The American 
Law cannot be too soon relieved in any 
of its departments, of the burden of ‘ con- 
fusion worse confounded,” thus unne- 
cessarily made consequent upon a con- 
nection with the English Law in itself 
necessary; but in no department are 
simplicity and certainty of process more 
requisite than in the law by which Jurors 
are guided. Whatever inconveniences 
may attend that ancient and popular in- 
stitution, it is aot likely soon to be aban- 
doned in this country, and perhaps can- 
not be with safety. It should be made, 
then, as perfect as its nature adinits; 
and as a large majority of the intelligent 
citizens of all the states are liable to 
serve in this capacity, the information 
which is most necessary for them should 
be at their disposal in a cheap, simple, 
and complete form. It will certainly 
hold true in that case, that “ ignorance 
of the law shall excuse no man.”’ We 
should not omit to mention the excellent 
notes of Mr. Davis, and the essay upon 
the powers and duties of Jurors. 


A Discourse on the Philosophy of 
Analogy, delivered before the Phi 
Beta Kappa Society of Rhode-Island, 
Sept. 7,1831. By Francis Wayland, 
D. D. President of Brown University. 


The Society before which this dis- 
course was delivered, was organized 
in Sept. 1830. Dr. Wayland is under- 
stood to have been the principal agent 
in its establishment, and might, there- 
fore, with propriety, lay claim to the 
honor of being its first anniversary ora- 
tor, as well as on account of his distin- 
guished reputation as a well-read and 
ripe scholar. 

We were a little startled at the au- 
thor’s declaration, that ‘the philosophy 
of analogy, so far as he has been able to 
discover, has not yet attracted the no- 
tice of any writer in our language,” 
and we partake with him in his wonder 
at such a remarkable instance of neg- 
lect. We are not certain, however, that 
we understand the extent of Dr. Way- 
land's meaning ; for, on reading the dis- 
course, we do not discover any proposi- 
tions or illustrations that strike us as 
novel in their character, or essentially 
different in import from what may be 
found in other metaphysical writers. 
But in works of this description, we ad- 
mit that our researches have not been 
extensive or profound, and we should 
shrink at once from a controversy, lest 
it might lead to an exposure not much 
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to our credit. If we have any right 
conception of what is meant by the 
“philosophy of analogy,” or analogical 
reasoning, we should say that it is diffi- 
cult to find a person who is not accus- 
tomed to reason from analogy—the un- 
learned in science as well as the learn- 
ed. ‘How can we reason but from 
what we know?’ Dr. Wayland, for 
instance, lays down the following prin- 
ciple—* The work of an intelligent and 
moral being must bear, in all its linea- 
ments, the traces and character of its 
author. And, hence, he will use anal- 
ogy the most wt per who is most 
thoroughly imbued with the spirit of the 
system, and, at the same time most 
deeply penetrated with a conviction of 
the first cause of all things.’ And this 
he illustrates as follows :— 

Suppose I should present before you one of 
the paintings of Raphael, and covering by far 
the greater part of it with a screen, ask you to 
proceed with the work and designate where the 
next lines should be drawn. It is evident that 
noone but a painter need even make the attempt; 
and of painters, he would be the most likely 
to succeed, who had become best acquainted 
with the genius of Raphael, and had most thor- 
oughly meditated upon the manner in which 
that genius had displayed itself in the work be- 
fore him. Sc, of the system of the universe we 
see but apart. All the rest is hidden from our 
view. He will, however, most readily discover 
where the next lines are drawn, who is most thor- 
oughly acquainted with the character of the 
Author, and who has observed with the great- 
est accuracy, the manner in which that char- 
acter is displayed, in that portion of the sys- 
tem which he has condescended to reveal to 
us. 

Is not this precisely the mode in 
which a child would reason, who had 
never heard of the science of analogy ? 
And does not every person capable of 
exercising the intellectual faculty at 
all, use “ the argument from analogy to 
establish a very definite probability,” 
though he may be unacquainted with 
the technicalities of scholastic philoso- 
phy, and unable to give a name to the 
process by which he obtains an infer- 
ence or arrives at a conclusion ? 


Inaugural Discourse, delivered be- 
fore the University in Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, Sept. 3, 1831. B 
Charles Follen, Professor of the Ger- 
man Language and Literature, 


The public are aware that about a 
year since, provision was made by the 
government of Harvard University for 
establishing in that institution a Pro- 
fessorship of the German Language and 
Literature. Dr. Charles Follen has been 
recently inaugurated in the Professor- 
ship thus newly created ; and his inau- 
gural discourse is now befere us. The 
subject is the importance of the study 
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of the German Language, and Litera- 
ture; and this the learned Professor 
has treated with his characteristic 
strength, depth, and sober enthusiasm. 
After describing the changes that have 

taken place in the opinions of literary 
men, both in Europe and America, re- 
specting the labors of the German schol- 
ars, he remarks, that, though not a Ger- 
man Grammar or Dictionary was to be 
found in the city of Boston, fifty years 
ago, there are now many persons here 
who speak the language, and a large 
number who read the works which ap- 
pear in it. German works, in their na- 
tive type, are now published at the Uni- 
versity press. The average number of 
German students yearly at Cambridge 
is stated to be about fifty. The Profes- 
sor goes on to state what the scholars of 
his “ father-land” have accomplished 
in the various departments of literature 
and science. In pointing out some of 
the excellencies of German literature, 
he begins with “the science of sci- 
ences, Philosophy, or, as it is some- 
times called, Metaphysics.”” From this 
portion of the discourse, we make the 
following extract, which illustrates the 
writer’s enthusiasm, and affords, at the 
same time, an idea of the style of the 
whole performance. 


Of all modern nations, I believe the Ger- 
mans deserve the credit of having formed the 
most perfect idea of this great science ; an idea 
which lies at the foundation of all their philo- 
sophical works, particularly since the great re- 
vival of philosophy through the influence of 
Kant. The various branches of knowledge, 
the natural sciences, mathematics, history, eth- 
ics, and theology, contain each of them a copi- 
ous and various detail of facts and specula- 
tions ; but also some general principles from 
which others may be deduced, and under 
which all the particulars may be arranged in a 
systematic manner. Now these principles 
themselves form the substance of philosophy. 
Philosophy, according to the German idea of it, 
is the system of the fundamental and regulating 
winciples of all the various branches of human 
seer ledge. So far therefore as the universe is 
revealed to human knowledge, 
the system of the universe. 

With such an idea of this science, it is natural 
that all German speculations should bear more 
the character of beginnings, than of finished re 
sults. Important as some of the results are to 
which these speculative efforts have led, still 
their greatest value consists in the unwearied 
and never satisfied strivings of the mind to 
sound and comprehend itself, and that whole, 
of which itself is but a particle. Jacob, who 
in his dream, wrestled with the Lord of heav- 
en and earth, bearing off in his lameness a rev- 
elation of Omnipotence, is the true emblem of 
German philosophy. [tis something that you 
must not expect to turn to linmediate account 
in your particular trade or profession ; nor is it 
necessary inorder to be benefited by it, that 
you should adopt its results. German meta- 
physics have been called the best gymnastics of 
the mind ; and the true object of gymnastics, 
we know, is not to give the power to perform 
some great and astonishing feat, but methodi- 


philosophy is 
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cally to unfold, invigorate, and refine all the 
growing powers of man. 

It is true that this philosophic tendency of the 
German mind sometimes mistakes its true ob- 
ject, and, setting aside the tribunal of common 
sense, runs wild into hypothesis. But the 
amount of evil is very small compared with the 
good proceeding from this source ; and the faith- 
ful student who is determined to dig down to 
the true and living springs of German philoso- 
phy, will not mistake those transient and in- 
sufficient streams, which partake of the impure 
surface, for those which come from the lofty 
he ights’ or the unfathomable depths. 

This philosophic tendency has sent a spirit 
of free inquiry into every department of science 
and learning. [say a spirit of free inquiry,— 
nota sneering skepticism, seeking, either by 
knowing hints or sarcastic aHusions, to capti- 

vate those who think themselves wise, simply 
because they doubt where others believe, or to 
impose upon the ignorant and unthinking by 
high-toned, dogmatical effrontery. The genius 
of German philosophy is a spint of laborious, 
thoroughgoing investigation into the nature 
of things, anxious to prove all, and hold fast 
that which is good. Thus it has surveyed the 
whole territory of faith and of doubt, has in- 
quired into the elements and the origin of all 
sciences, has endeavored to analyze every con- 
ception, to examine the title of every idea we 
form, to a free-hold in the domains of truth, and 
to trace its pedigree in the human mind. 





Dr. Follen proceeds to give a rapid 
survey of the progress made by Ger- 
man scholars in the sciences of Philolo- 
gy, Theology, Medicine, Mathematics, 
and History. From his observations on 
Poetry, we take the following extract : 


The last remarks which [ have to offer on 
the intellectual productions of Germany, relate 
to that portion of the national literature to 
which every native clings with the fondest pref- 
erence, because it is of all the most national— 
the poetic literature. Among the various im- 
pressions, and modes of intluence, which dif- 
ferent departments of literature exercise on the 
formation of the youthful mind, poetry is that 
which resembles most the heart-winning min- 
istrations of maternal love. Science furnishes 
the mind with a competent outfit for the exi- 
gencies and trials of the world ; poetry imparts 
to the unfledged heart the power to soar above 
it. There is no portion of our national litera- 
ture, there are no words, with regard to which 
we feel so confident of possessing their inmost 
meaning, so desirous to have them understood 
by others, particularly foreigners, and yet so 
reluctant to meet their unexpected calls for ex- 


planation. Indeed, to enter fully into the idi- 
omatic beauties of any foreign poetry, to catch 


the faintest and highest notes of this wonderful 
instrument, vibrating with every pulsation of 
the heart, to enter into that melody of thought 
which has over the soul of a native a power he 
cannot resist or account for,—thus fully to com- 
prehend and feel the poetry of another country 
like one of her own children, requires a forget- 
fulness of self and a devoted sympathy rarely 
to be found. And yet without such an intellec- 
tual metempsychosis, you cannot enter into the 
very soul of another nation, which 1s revealed in 
its poetry. The judgement of parents when 
speaking of the best qualities of their children, is 
sometimes set aside as partial ; and the eulogiums 
by natives of their own national poetry, are often 
undervalued for the same reason. And yet 
this imputed partiality is perhaps only their 
deeper knowledge, the result of a penetration 
which love alone can give. At the risk then of 
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being thought partial, I would profess my faith, 
that there is no thought or emotion that moves 
with dread or delight the wolian harp which 
God has placed in the bosom of man, that 
has not found an expression, if expression it 
can find at all, in the effusions of German po- 
etry. 


The English scholar will perceive, 
from these extracts, that the style of the 
Professor is remarkably pure ; and when 
it is considered that he is a foreigner, 
and probably knew nothing, practically, 
of writing English, till long after the 
period when most men relinquish all at- 
tempts to study languages, we are com- 
pelled to admire its beauty, purity and 
precision. 

We conclude our notice of this dis- 
course (which has almost persuaded us 
to study the German language) with 
the following eloquent passage, upon 
the religious character of the German 
scholars. 


The great diversity of opinion which is the 
natural result of such a state of society, makes 
it highly important for the student of German 
literature, particularly of theological works, to 
be directed in the choice of his studies by a 
competent guide ; but it makes it in the same 
degree unjust to judge of all or even a portion 
of them, by any single production. Besides, I 
would call to mind again what has been said 
of German Philosophy, that materialism, or un- 
belief in spiritual realities, is not an indigenous, 
but a rare, an exotic plant in Germany ; so that 
even those who doubt or reject the historical 
facts that form the body of Christianity, still 
embrace its spiritual essence. ‘Though they 
deny a part of divine truth, they are not infidels 
or unbelievers, as the followers of Hume would 
he, in case they rejected the historical evidence 
of our religion. Indeed, such is the state of 
the public mind, of society, and of education in 
Germany, that real infidelity, or apostacy from 
faith itself or the evidence of things not seen, is 
not likely to occur. The charm ef novelty, 
which in other countries draws numbers after 
the syren song of modern atheism, does not ex 
ist ina country W here a general acquaintance 
with the history of philosophy preserves at 
least the well-educated portion of the commu- 
nity from the allurements of a system of seem- 
ing liberty, but of real slavery of the mind. 
Even the weight of political oppression, which 
has curbed but not broken the German spirit, 
even the unsatisfactory nature of the external 
state of society which meets the ‘sight,’ seems 
to urge the mind to ‘ walk by faith’ alone ; to 
resolve upon a life of intellectual action and 
enjoyment, and to seek in the ‘ spirit-land’ the 
substance of the things hoped for, but hoped for 
in vain under the dark influence of the princes 
of this world. Every German, whose soul has 
grown in sight of the bright examples of a high, 
though sometimes mistaken spirit of self-sacri- 
fice, with which the history of his nation 
abounds, who has listened to the voices of the 
living and of the dead speaking to him through 
their works, feels ever compassed about by a 


cloud of witnesses to the reality and eternity of 


the things which are not seen. All the branch 
es of his instruction, though they seem destined 
to bear blossoms and fruits only for this life, 
become so many roots to fix the tree of spiritual 
life more firmly in the eternal ground of his be 
ing. For if faith, or the trust of the spirit in its 
own essence, isthe groundwork, and if love, 
or a vital interest in perfection, in truth, good 
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ness and beauty, is the soul of religion, then it 
may well be said of every one who has enjoyed. 
a German education, that his mind has been 
nurtured in religion—that in it he has lived and 
moved and had his very being. He feels as if 
his great parent, even his own fatherland had 
presented him early, while yet a child, to the 
God of his fathers, and obtained for him a bless- 
ing with promise, that the Great Spirit who 
made him in his own image, who gave him this 
hard earth for his cradle, will guide him also 
though its wilderness, will feed his starving 
soul with the bread of life and the cup of salva- 
tion, and when made perfect by suffering and 
endurance to the end, will raise him again in 
his own likeness. 


Annals of Tryon County ; or the 
Border Warfare of New-York, during 
the Revolutionary War. By William 
W. Campbell. 


The transactions of the Revolution- 
ary war possess attractions for readers 
in all sections of the country, however 
local they may be in themselves ; and 
whatever disagreements may since have 
arisen, between different parts, every 
man who shouldered his musket at that 
time, comes in for his share of our 
gratitude as a nation ; and the scene of 
every skirmish, however trifling, is con- 
sidered worthy of honorable mention. 
This is presumed to be a natural feel- 
ing, for its exhibitions are not confined 
to the United States. The birth of every 
royal pigmy in Europe is a matter of 
rejoicing tothe people whose pre-destin- 
ed ruler he is ; every delicate circum- 
stance attending his august advent, so 
far from being covetously monopolized 
by the ladies of the bed-chamber, is 
proclaimed with regal generosity, and 
the first squeakings of his “ childish 
treble’ are received with the flourishes 
of kettle-drums, and the acclamations 
of grateful subjects. Not only the free 
citizens of America, then, but even. 
those who look to Europe for directions 
and example, for precedent and fashion, 
may feel at liberty to read,and be inter- 
ested in, the minor incidents attending 
the separation from Great-Britain ; for 
although now the mother of millions, 
the throes and convulsions of that 
period, mark the birth of the United 
States, and the time at which she was 
baptized in blood. Notwithstanding the 
number of volumes already composed 
upon the subject, the history of the Re- 
volution is yet to be written ; and it 
will be many years before it can be ac- 
curately compiled. Every local chroni- 
cler adds something to the materials of 
which it is to be composed, as well as 
to the information of those now upon 
the stage ; and every such historian, 
whatever may be the merit of his work, 
if it be only authentic, is entitled to our 
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thanks. But the annals of border wars 
possess additional interest. They are 
always crowded with hair-breadth es- 
capes ; with affecting, as well as patriot- 
ic incidents ; they are always tinged 
with romance ; without the pomp and cir- 
cumstance attending the movements of 
armies, border warfare is ever the most 
bloody ; our own was peculiarly so ; for 
those engaged in an unrighteous cause, 
and especially those who flourished in 
the double honor of traitor and fratri- 
cide, were always striking valiant 
blows upon weak adversaries, and fight- 
ing desperate battles with women and 
children ; and as no such biped blood- 
hounds figure in the history of any other 
war, the exploits of the Tories of the 
revolution and their more humane In- 
dian allies, will continue to form the 

ject of the strangest and most im- 
rm oly though none the less verita- 
ble, chapter in our history. 

The author of the work before us 
makes no pretensions to literary distinc- 
tion ; but he claims our attention only 
on account of the interesting na- 
ture of his work, the materials of which 
he derived from official papers in the 
state department of New-York, from 
personal intercourse with actors in the 
scenes described, from original papers 
left by those who have departed, and 
from other authentic sources. Tryon 
County, during the war, comprised the 
whole state of New-York, lying west of 
Albany, and received its name from the 
British Governor Tryon. Most of the 
events detailed in the present work, 
however, transpired in the valley of the 
Mohawk, and particularly in Cherry 
Valley. After a historical account of 
the first settlements in the county, and 
many details of the measures adopted 
by the people to advance the American 
cause prior to the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, the author has given us the 
history of many battles and 
many instances of desperate courage, 
and of personal prowess, which occurred 
during the war, of as thrilling interest 
as any created by the writers of ro- 
mance. To some readers their truth 
will be an additional recommendation. 
There are also several interesting bio- 
graphical sketches, compiled from works 
which have heretofore been made pub- 
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The annexed extract contains the 
account of a stratagem by which Col. 
John Harper circumvented a party of 


Indians, and saved a whole settlement. 
The following arcount of a successful enter 
prise of Col. Harper, was aiso furnished by the 
Rev. Mr. Fenn, who received the information 
trom him. * He informed ine that in the year 
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1777, he had the command of a fort in Scho- 
harrie , and of all the frontier stations in this 
region. He left the fort in Schoharrie, and 
came out through the woods to Harpersfield in 
the time of making sugar, and from thence laid 
his course for Cherry Valley to investigate the 
state of things there ; and as he was pursuing 
a blind kind of Indian trail, and was ascending 
what are now called Decatur Hills, he cast his 
eye forward and saw a company of men com- 
ing directly toward him, who had the appear- 
ance of Indians. He Knew that if he attempt- 
ed to flee from them they would shoot him 
down ; he resolved toadvance right up to them, 
and make the best shift for himself he could. 
As soon as he came near enough to discern the 
white of their eyes, he knew the head man 
and several others ; the head man’s name was 
Peter, an Indian with whom Col. Harper had 
often traded at Oquago before the revolution 
began. The colonel had his great coat on, so 
that his regimentals were concealed, and he 
was not recognised ; the first word of address 
on Col. Harper’s part was, ** How do you do, 
brothers 7”? The reply was, ** Well—how do 
you do, brother ? which way are you bound 
brother?” * On a secret expedition—an‘ 
which way are you bound, brothers ?”? “ Down 
the Susquehanna to cut off the Johnstone set 
tlement.’? (Parson Johnstone, and a number 
of Scotch families, had settled down the Sus- 
quehanna, at what is now called Sidney’s 
Plains, and these were the people whom they 
Were about to destroy.) Says the colonel, 
“where do you lodge to-night?” ** At the 
mouth of Scheneva’s creek,’’? was the reply. 
Then shaking hands with the m, he bid them 
good speed, and proceeded on his journey. 

** He had gone but a little way from them be- 
fore he took a circuit through the woods, a dis 
tance of eight or ten miles, on to the head of 
Charlotte river, where were a number of men 
making sugar ; ordered them to take their 
arms, two days’ provisions, a canteen of rum, 
and a rope, and meet him down the Charlotte, 
ata small clearing called Evans’s place, at a 
certain hour that aiternoon ; then rode with all 
speed through the woods to Harpersfield ; col 
lected all the men who were there making su- 
gar, and being armed and victualled, with each 
man his rope, laid his course for Charlotte ; 
when he arrived at Evans’s place, he found the 
Charlotte men there in good spirits ; and when 
he mustered his men, there were fifteen, in- 
cluding himself, exactly the same number as 


there were of the enemy ; then the colonel 
made his men acquainted with his enter 
prise. 


“They marched down the river a little dis 
tance, and then bent their course across the 
hill to the mouth of Scheneva’s creek ; when 
they arrived at the brow of the hill where they 
could overlook the valley where the Scheneva 
flows, they east their eyes down upon the flatt, 
and discovered the fire around which the ene 
my lay encamped—* There they are,” said 
Col. Harper. They descended with great still- 
hess, forded the cree k, which was breast high 
toa man; after advancing a few hundred 
yards, they took some refreshment, and then 
prepared for the contest—daylight was just be- 
ginning to appear in the east. When they came 
to the enemy, they lay inacirele, with their 
feet toward the fire, inadeep sleep ; their arms, 
and their implements of death, were all stac k 
ed up according to the Indian custom when 


they lay themselves down for the night ; these 
the colonel secured by carrying them offa dis 
tance, and laving them down ; then each man 


taking his rope in his hand, placed himself by 
his fellow ; the colonel rapped his man softly, 
and suid—* Come, itis time for men of busi 
hess tobe on then way ;” and then each one 
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sprung upon his man, and after a most severe 
struggle they secured the whole number of the 
enemy. 

“* After they were all safely bound, and the 
morning had so far advanced that they could 
discover objects distinctly, says the Indian 
Peter—‘* Ha ! Col. Harper! now | know thee— 
why did I not know thee yesterday ?”’ “* Some 
policy in war, Peter.”’ “ Ah, me find em so 
now.”? The colonel marched the men to Al- 
bany, delivered them up to the commanding 
officer there, and by this bold and well execut- 
ed feat of valor, he saved the whole Scotch set- 
Uement from a wanton destruction.”’ 


The early history of this county con- 
tains many instances of the influence 
acquired by great courage and perse- 
verance, and of the credulity of the In- 
dians ; but none more characteristic of 
both, than the following notice of Mur- 
phy, once a member of Morgan's cele- 
brated rifle corps, and subsequently a 
resident of Schoharrie. 


He fought the Indians in their own way, 
and with their own weapons. When circum- 
stances permitted he tomahawked and scalped 
his fallen enemy ; he boasted after the war, 
that he had slain forty of the enemy with his 
own hand, more than half of whom he had 
scalped ; he took delight in perilous adventures, 
and seemed “ to love danger for danger’s sake.”? 
Tradition has preserved the account of many 
of his exploits ; but there are so many versions 
of the same story, and so much evident fiction 
mixed with truth, that we shall give but a sin- 
gle instance as a proof of the dread with which 
he was regarded by the Indians. 

They were unable to conjecture how he 
could discharge his rifle twice without having 
time to re-load ; and his singular good fortune 
in escaping unhurt, led them to suppose that he 
was attended by some invisible being who 
warded off their bullets, and sped his with un- 
erring certainty to the mark. When they had 
learned the mystery of his double-barreled gun, 
they were careful not to expose themselves too 
much until he had fired twice, Knowing that 
he must have time to reload his piece, before he 
could do them further injury. 

One day, having separated from his party, 
he was pursued by a number of Indians, all of 
whom he outran, excepting one ; Murphy turn- 
ed round, fired upon this Indian and killed 
him. Supposing that the others had given up 
the pursuit, he stopped to strip the dead, when 
the rest of his pursuers came in sight ; he 
snatched the rifle of his fallen foe, and with it 
killed one of his pursuers ; the rest, now sure 
of their prey, With a yell of joy, heedlessly 
rushed on, hoping to make him their prisoner. 
He was ready to drop down with fatigue, and 
was likely to be overtaken, when, turning 
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round, he discharged the remaining barrel of his 
rifle, and killed the foremost of the Indians ; 
the rest, astonished at his firing three times in 
succession, fled, crying out that he could shoot 
all day without loading. 


A Treatise on primitive or second- 
ary disguised or misplaced fever, asa 
single disease ; with the varieties, 
cause, and treatment, as it appears in 
most of the particular forms of fever 
recognized by Nosologists, by M. E. 
Sawyer, M. D. New-York: Pea- 
body & Co. 1831. 


The time has been when it was 
sneeringly asked by those beyond the 
Atlantic “ who reads an American 
book ?”’ The number of original works 
which are daily issuing from the Amer- 
ican press, authorizes us in our turn to 
demand who is there now that does not 
read an American book ? No class of 
professional men has written and pub- 
lished so much, and with so great credit 
to our country, as that engaged in the 
practice of medicine. The works of 
many of them are used as the text books 
in our medical colleges, have been re- 
published in Europe, and are referred to 
as high authority on both sides of the 
Atlantic. We feel a pride in stating 
these facts, and shall always esteem our- 
selves happy to inform the public of the 
appearance of all new works treating of 
subjects which are of such vital im- 
portance to man, as those relating to his 
physical health. The work bearing the 
above title, is the result of the observa- 
tion and experience ofa gentleman who 
has for many years been engaged in the 
practice of medicine, where the dis- 
eases of which he treats, are the pre- 
yailing ones of the climate. The opin- 
ions which Dr. Sawyer has advanced in 
regard to fever, appear to be in many 
respects original, and are supported 
with much talent, and in language at 
once simple and expressive. We com- 
mend the work to the notice of those 
whose province it is to examine and de- 
fend medical doctrines. 





UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES. 


Anpover THEoLoaicaL Seminary. 
The anniversary of this institution was 
held on the fourth Wednesday in Sep- 
tember. The class of students which 
graduated, numbered 52, and exercises 
were assigned to 42. On Tuesday, Dr 
Reynolds delivered an address before 

vi 


the Mechanical Association, designed to 
show the importance of exercise, and 
the futility of the dependence upon di- 
etic maxims, so prevalent among profes- 
sional men. Addresses of a highly 
respectable character, were delivered 
before the Porter Rhetorical Society, by 
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Edward A. Parks and William A. 
Stearns. An address was delivered be- 
fore the Society of Inquiry. 

Wasuincton Corriece, Hartford, 
Ct. The increasing duties of his 
Episcopal office requiring the undivided 
attention of the Rev. Bishop Brownell, 
he has, in compliance with the request 
of the late convention of Connecticut, 
resigned the Presidency of this Institu- 
tion. At an adjourned meeting of the 
Board of Trustees held on the 4th Octo- 
ber, the Rev. Nathaniel S. Wheaton, 
Rector of Christ Church, in Hartford, 
was elected his successor, accepted the 
appointment, and will enter upon the 
discharge of its duties, so soon as the 
necessary arrangements can be made. 
At the same meeting of the Board, the 
Rev. Gustavus F. Davis, and Mr. Ward 
Woodbridge, both of Hartford, were 
elected Trustees. 

Virginia University. We learn 
from the Virginia papers, that the stu- 
dents of this institution are distributed 
as follows: the School of Ancient Lan- 

uages, has 41; Modern Languages, 
53. Mathematics, 55; Natural Philoso- 
hy, 48; Chemistry and Materia Med- 
ica, 54; Moral Philosophy, 45; Medi- 
cine, 34; Anatomy, 3a; Law, 23. 

Princeton Coritrce. The Annual 
Commencement of this [Institution was 
held on the 28th of September. The ex- 
ercises were of a character which sus- 
tained the credit of the College. On 
the day preceding, George M. Dallas, 
Esq. of Philadelphia, delivered the an- 
nual oration before the American Whig 
and Cliosophic Societies. The oration 
was admired for its propriety, chaste- 
ness, correct sentiment and elevated 
thought. Ata meeting of the Alumni 
Association, it was resolved upon a mo- 
tion made by Colonel Mumford, of 
New-York, and seconded by Mr. Dal- 
las, to establish, wherever it might be 
found practicable, associations of the 
Alumni to co-operate with the associa- 
tion in the prosecution of its important 
objects. Thirty-three Alumni of the 
College were admitted to the first de- 
gree in the Arts, and sixteen to the 
second. The degree of Doctor of Di- 
vinity was conferred on the Rev. Oba- 
diah Jennings, of Nashville, Tennessee, 
and on the Rev. Luther Halsey, Pro- 
fessor of Didactic and Polemic Theolo- 
gy in the Western Theological Semina- 
ry at Allegany Town, Pennsylvania. 

Hampven Sypvey Cotirer, Virginia. 
The Commencement at this institution 
was held on the 23th of September. 
The exercises are well spokenof. The 
degree of A. B. was conferred upon six 
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graduates, and that of A. M. upon the 
samme number. 

Onto any Kenyon Cotirce. The 
convention of this diocese met at Gam- 
bier, on Wednesday, the 7th ult. Pres- 
ent, 15 clergymen, and 34 laymen, rep- 
resenting 25 parishes. The convention 
continued in session four days; and was 
occupied principally with the affairs of 
Kenyon College. By referring to the 
circular of Bishop Chase, and the reply 
ofthe Professors, it will be seen that 
difficulties had for some time existed 
between the President and the other of- 
ficers. On the evening of the first day 
of the convention, Bishop Chase deliv- 
ered his address, in which he considered, 
at some length, the causes of misunder- 
standing between himself and the Pro- 
fessors. The convention appointed a 
commnittee to. report on this portion of 
the address. They reported partially on 
the second and more fully on the third 
day, dissenting from the views of the 
Bishop, and in favor of the Professors ; 
and were sustained in their opinion by 
the convention. A new and a larger 
Board of Trustees for the college was 
appointed, and a new code of by-laws 
was adopted by the Board. With this 
code Bishop Chase was dissatisfied, and 
therefore tendered to the convention 
his resignation of the charge of the dio- 
cese and of the Presidency of the Col- 
lege. A committee appointed by the 
convention, waited on him to persuade 
him to withdraw his resignation; every 
one being anxious that he should con- 
tinue in the exercise of his functions as 
diocesan. But he declared, that unless 
he was permitted to exercise patriarchal 
authority over the Institution and all 
those connected with it, he would retire 
from the Episcopate. It then became 
the duty of the convention to decide be- 
tween the claims of the Bishop and 
what they deemed the paramount inter- 
est of the institution. On Saturday, 
therefore, the resignation was unani- 
mously accepted ; and the Rev. Charles 
P. M'Ilvaine of Brooklyn, N. ¥., was, 
by a unanimous vote, elected Bishop of 
Ohio, and President of Kenyon College. 
We learn, however, from an Ohio 
paper, that Bishop Chase subsequently 
became convinced that a Bishop is not 
authorized, according to the usages of 
the Church, to resign his Episcopate ; 
and consequently that he will remain 
Bishop of the Diocese, and ex-officio 
President of Kenyon College. The ul- 
timate decision of the Bishop is said to 
be in accordance with the opinions of 
the most enlightened members of the 
communion 
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MISCELLANIES. 


Tue Java Femare Ornane Ovurtane. 
Dr. Pascalis, of New-York, has com- 
municated for the Evening Post, the 
following remarks upon the animal re- 
cently exhibited in that city and Bos- 
ton :— 

Among the strange forms of ani- 
mated creation, none is more varied, 
singular and puzzling than that of the 
young Simia, the homo Silvestris, the 
Singe of the French, or the dpe of the 
English. 

The Count de Buffon, who has so 
learnedly written on the subject, would 
have been still more perplexed by this, 
which he does not appear to have seen. 
He says that the male Orang Outang 
has the stature of a man,a little more 
than five feet, and is erect and approach- 
ing to our form, deprived of a tail, of 
pockets in the mouth, of collosities of 
the seat, and of claws on the hand. 
He acknowledges, however, that three 
other kinds of apes are much similar to 
his animal, although of much inferior 
size; the Jacot and Magot, also the 
Pithoque of the Greeks, which last has 
been described by Aristotle, and which 
he had never seen; but he knew not 
the present kind of Orantaugess, which 
is only two feet and a half high, and 
differs from any of the species above 
noticed. 

The trunk of her body, including the 
pelvis up to the cervix and the arms 
with the shoulders, is all of a perfect 
human form and proportion, save a fold- 
ing of the cutis vera descending from 
the neck to the breast, as if it was ex- 
pansible and reserved for a swelling of 
goitre, or other parts, which is not yet 
formed. The innominati of the pelvis 
are flat and lower, the femurs shorter, 
in good proportion, and much diverging. 
The knee and leg are perfect, but the 
foot exercises a flexion between the tar- 
ses and metatarses, and gives a semi- 
circular support to the body, much as- 
sisted by a central internal big toe or a 
thumb. It besides completes the charac- 
teristic of the quadrimanes observed in 
this class, with very few exceptions, 
and proves that it is destined to live, to 
jump, to transport itself from tree to 
tree, and to grasp by the foot as well as 
by the hands. The upper and lower 
jaw of this Orang Outang departs from 
the human form, and protrudes out so 
much as to give a very acute facial 
angle, flat nose and frontal surface, but 
the mouth is internally shaped like that 
of a man, presenting two circular jaws 


and sets of teeth in good order but not 
yet complete. In it we did not perceive 
any uvula, except it be a small appen- 
dage of it, and uo velum palati, from 
which we conclude that the animal 
could not give nor strike and form an 

articulated sound or syllable, although 
her tongue is well formed ; but she must 
be deprived of the benefit of a posterior 
chamber of the pharynx necessary for 
the speech. We are told that the ani- 
mal is only 19 months old; hence her 
dental system is not yet completely 
formed ; her nails of twenty fingers are 
rather thick and hard, but not bent nor 
shaped asclaws. The muscular agility, 
elasticity, and all powers of locomotion 
are remarkable, whether walking, jump- 
ing, or suspending herself at a rope 
provided for her exercise: yet playful 
with her keepers, to whom she appears 
cheerful and obedient. Nothing is un- 
sightly about her, neither by the hairy 
appendage short upon the head, rare on 
the back and spine and null on the inside 
of her upper and lower extremities. 
However vacant her physiognomy, it 
indicates not the smallest degree of fe~ 
rine disposition, except she should be 
too much touched and meddled with. 

Yet we confess that the beholders of 
such a creature may either believe that 
the ascent from her condition of brute 
and beast to that of man, would not re- 
quire much alteration; or that our own 
organization places us not very high in 
the scale of reason and_ intelligence 
above similar beings. Both extremes of 
such impressions are erroneous, and are 
sufficiently refuted by our civil, moral 
and religious institutions. When we 
think that it is so difficult to bring In- 
dians and savages (yet men to all ap- 
pearances) to our social laws and indus- 
try, we may well think what great dis- 
tance there still remains between the 
Orang Outang and the Lord of the cre- 
ation. 

If even the changes and meliorations 
by generation were to be depended up- 
on, we must know that in that mould, 
not only bodily forms must be east, but 
that it must also adjust those which are 
necessary to intelligence and mental 
perceptions ! 

Brack Snake or New-EncGianp. 
The Exeter News Letter gives the fol- 
lowing account of this reptile, which is 
said to attain a larger size than any other 
in New-England. “They have not un- 
frequently been known to measure be- 
tween six and seven feet in length ; 
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and may be found in abundance in the 
pastures of New-Hampshire in the 
months of April and May, when they 
emerge from their dens, and court the 
rays of the noon-day sun. They may 
then be killed with but little trouble, 
being somewhat torpid, and sluggish in 
their motions. They afterwards become 
more active and shy ; and if seen in the 
summer months become instantly alarm- 
ed, and glide away with the velocity of 
a race-horse. They are generally con- 
sidered harmless; and it is ascertained 
that their bite is not venomous: in- 
stances have been known, however, of 
their having attacked individuals with- 
out provocation, and they have then 
proved themselves a fearful enemy. 

Several years since, Mr. N.,a gentle- 
man of Massachusetts, was walking 
leisurely from Lynn to Lynnfield, when 
his attention was attracted by a rustling 
among the bushes near him, and two 
monstrous black snakes, which he stated 
to have been seven or eight feet in 
length, made their appearance, rushin 
towards him, thrusting out their forke 
tongues, while their eye-balls seemed 
glowing with defiance and ire. Mr. N. 
turned and fled. His pursuers, howev- 
er, soon came up with him, and one of 
them clinging to his boot, arrested his 
farther progress. The snake twined 
itself around his leg, with its head reach- 
ing above his knee—and seemed evident- 
ly attempting to gain his body, for the 
purpose of compressing him to death. 
In this critical situation, Mr. N. fortu- 
nately retained his self-possession, and 
drew a penknife from his pocket, with 
which he severed the body of his loath- 
some antagonist. Itscompanion escaped. 

A woodcutter in a neighboring town, 
was once cutting down a tree which 
stood near a ledge of rocks, which rose 
precipitately to the height of fifteen or 
twenty feet. Suddenly a large black 
snake sprang from the ledge above him, 
and alighted on his shoulder, to the great 
horror of the poor fellow. The snake 
began to entwine itself around his body, 
which he attempted to prevent by seiz- 
ing the neck of the snake, and striving 
with all his strength to compel it to re- 
linquish its hold. In this way, this mod- 
ern Laocoon struggled with the arch en- 
emy, and at last succeeded in releasing 
himself from its grasp.”’ 


EXTRAORDINARY FoRMATION OF Prat. 
A bed of Peat, of great size and import- 
ance, the wofking of which, upon an ex- 
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tensive scale, has just been commenced, 
has been discovered upon the property 
of Mr. William Woodworth, about two 
and a half or three miles East of New- 
Brunswick, New-Jersey, and less than 
half'a mile from the Raritan. The depth 
of the Peat formation is about eleven 
feet, and its surface so broad, that it is 
estimated that five or six millions of 
chaldrons could be extracted per annum, 
for twenty-five years; and as peat turf 
generally renews itself once in twenty 
or twenty-five years, this bed may be 
considered as inexhaustible for an 
quantity that will probably be heeds | 
As an article of fuel it is of rare quality. 
It is very solid, and seems, from its tex- 
ture and appearance, to have been almost 
charred by some chemical property in 
the soil. 


Cottonier. This is a plant which 
grows in great profusion in the wilder- 
nesses of Canada, and has generally 
been considered of little or no value. 
It is said that ship loads of the seed are 
blown away by the wind, every year. 
A lady lately succeeded in spinning 
some of the wild cotton, and it has been 
woven into an article of very consider- 
able value to the poor in that climate. 

A Merror. A brilliant meteor ex- 
ploded in the sky about 11 o'clock on 
the night of the 11th October, a little 
northward of Wellsborough, Pa. A 
bright flash was seen, followed by a 
heavy sound and a jarring of the earth. 
The light was remarkably brilliant. 
One spectator reports, that he was 
walking homewards at the time men- 
tioned above, when, suddenly, the 
ground became enlightened, like noon- 
day ; on looking up, he saw a broken 
flame, more brilliant than he ever be- 
fore witnessed, coursing its way from 
the northwest to the north, in a descend- 
ing direction. When nearly to the 
northern point, it vanished and all was 
darkness ; in afew seconds from this he 
heard a loud report in the direction in 
which the meteor disappeared, which 
very sensibly shook the earth; he 
thinks that at the time of the light, he 
heard a low, hoarse, rumbling noise in 
that direction, but in this he may have 
been deceived. The report was heard by 
many people in the neighborhood, and 
all join in corroborating the above state- 
ment; some thought it the report of a 
cannon-—others an earthquake—-and 
some thunder, but no clouds were to be 
seen above the horizon. 
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DEATHS 


AND OBITUARY NOTICES OF 


In Parsonsfield, Me. Major Samue. Pease, a 
revolutionary soldier, aged 77. 

In New Portland, Me. Mr. Savemw Wick- 
son, a revolutionary pensioner, aged 78. 

In Temple, Me. Mr. Wixtram Biunt, aged 
87, a soldier in the old French War. 

In Hopkinton, N. H. Exenezer Lernep, M. 
D. a native of Massachusetts, and a graduate 
of Harvard College in 1787. He was clected a 
member of the New-Hampshire Medical Society 
in 1800, and for a number of years was Presi- 
dent of the Centre District of the Associates be- 
longing to the Society. 

In Exeter, N. H. Joun J. Parker, Esq. aged 
61. Mr. Parker had filled the office of Town 
Clerk for the period of twenty years, and had 
been for nearly that period Register of Probate 
for the county of Rockingham—which office 
had been filied by himself, father, and grand- 
father, for nine - seven successive years. 

In Durham, N. H. Hon. Esenezer Situ, 
counsellor at law ; for several years a member 
of the Legislature, and of the Executive coun- 
cil. 

In Dover, N. H. Mr. Sternen Sawver, aged 
79. 

in Newburyport, Ms. Mr. Poirie Jonnson 
aged 75—at the age of nineteen he volunteered 
and joined a company of Militia from New- 
buryport, under the command of Capt. Perkins, 
in the year 1775; and was in the battle on 
Bunker Hill. 

In Salem, Ms. Mr. WiitiaM Fry, aged 82. 

In Worcester, Ms. Capt. Peter Siater, aged 
72. Captain Slater was one of the persons 
who disguised themselves and threw the Tea 
overboard in Boston harbor, in December, 1773. 
He was then an apprentice to a rope-maker, in 
Boston. He attended the meeting of the citi- 
zens of Boston at the Old South Church, in the 
afternoon, Where the question was agitated re- 
lative to the landing of the tea, and some com- 
munications were made to Rotch, the con- 
signee of the cargoes. His master, apprehensive 
that something would take place relative to the 
tea then in the harbor, took Peter home and 
shut him up in hischamber. He escaped from 
the window, went to a_ blacksmith’s shop 
where he found a man disguised, who told 
Peter to tie a handkerchief round his frock, to 
black his face with chareoal and to follow him 
—the “on soon increased to about twenty 
persons. Captain Slater went on board the 
brig with five others—two of them brought the 
tea upon deck—two broke open the chests and 
threw them overboard—and Captain Slater 
with one other, stood with poles to push them 
under water. Not a word was exchanged be- 
tween the parties from the time they left: Grif- 
fin’s wharf till the cargo was emptied into the 
harbor, and they returned tothe wharf and dis 
persed. This is ~ account of that neemorable 
event as given by Captain Slater. He afler 
wards served as a soldier in the Revolution five 
years. He was a firm patriot, a brave soldier, 
a valuable citizen, and an honest man. 

In Springfield, Ms. Col. Aver Crar: 





nN, aged 
te 

In Providence, R. 1. General Wittram Bar 
Tron, aged &4. Early in the aa for Inde 
pendence, he embarked in the cause with an 
enthusiastic ardor highly honorable to his char 
acter as a patriot ; and during the long period 
of his service as an officer, he exhibited the 
valuable qualities of prudence, decision and 
valor. The capture of General Prescott, at his 


PERSONS LATELY DECEASED. 


quarters on Rhode-Isiand, which was planned 

and executed by General Barton (then a Colonel 

inthe American army) aided by a small de- 

tachment of trusty men, was one of the most 
hazardous achievements of those times. The 
services of General Barton were highly appre- 
ciated and duly honored by Congress in pre- 
senting hima sword, and also by a grant of 
land in Vermont, in the transfer of which 

however, he unfortunately became entangled 
in the toils of the law, was subjected to numer- 
ous and heavy expenses, which eventuated in 
his imprisonment there, most unjustly, as was 
thought by himself and friends. He was de- 
prived of his liberty for many years, away from 
his family, with scarce a hope for enlargement, 
until Lafayette visited this country, who learn- 
ing the situation of his brave fellow-soldier, 
opened the prison doors. 

In Guilford, Ct. Witttam Topp, Esq. 
Counsellor at Law, aged 45. The deceased was 
educated at Yale College, where he was gradu- 
ated withthe honors ot the institution in 1806, 
He was a sound, well-read lawyer, and a most 
correct and exemplary man. Asa public man, 
his sagacity, intelligence, and — of charac- 
ter, secured to him the respect and esteem of 
his associates, as well as the confidence and at- 
tachment of his constituents. 

In Williamstown, Vt. General Josnva P. 
Burnuam, aged 45. 

In Chittenden, Rutland county, Vt. Isaac 
Bump, a revolutionary patriot, aged 71. 

In New-Jersey, Dr. Wittram C. M’Caxi, a 
surgeon in the U hited States Navy. 

In Hunterdon county, N. J. Mr. Joun Prax, 
aged 74, a soldier at the battles of Brandywine, 
Germantown, and Monmouth. 

In New-York city, Mr. James Kerr, aged 
34, President of the Hibernian Universal Benev- 
olent Society of that city. 

In Albany, N. Y. Rev. Jonn De Witt, D. 
D. formerly Pastor of the South Duteh C hurch 
in that city, and at his death, Professor of Belles 
Lettres, C riticism and Logie in Rutgers College, 
and the Theological Seminary, at Brunswick, 
N.J. The period of his ministry was more 
than ten years, and although at its commence- 
mentthere was towards him a strong feeling of 
admiration and regard, yet, like the shadow in 
the departing sun, it was growing and enlarging 
to the last, until at the termination of his pas- 
toral functions, sentiments of exalted respect, 
of affectionate esteem, and with many, sincere 
love and veneration, were general throughout 
his congregation. This growing popularity was 
amply sustained by the success of his ministry. 
Since Dr. De Witt succeeded tothe Professorate 
chair he has discharged the duties of his place 
without any diminution of his high reputation 
for talents, scholarship, and a sound and well 
regulated mind. 

In Rensselaerville, N. Y. Asa Corvarp, Esq. 
High Sheriff of the county of Albany, N. Y., 
aged 64. 

In Albany, N. Y. Mr. James E. THompson, 
aged 71—a soldier of the Revolution. 

In Carlisle, Penn.on the 29th of September, 
the Hon. Wittiam Ramsay, one of the Repre- 
sentatives to Congress from the district com 
posed of the counties of Adams, Franklin, 
Cumberland and Perry, Pa. 

In Philadelphia, Pa. Revsen 
Esq. of Germantown, aged 46. Inheriting at 
an early age an estate which made him per- 
fectly independent, he nevertheless spent a 
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life of great and constant industry. Without 
engaging in enterprises of hazard, or in the 
practice of a profession, he devoted him 
self to agricultural pursuits, and his labors have 
done much to enrich the scientific department 
of that art ; the Agricultural Society of Penn 
sylvania loses in him one of its most efficient 
officers. In the scientific and literary institu 
tions of Philadelphia, the unwearied industry 
of Mr. Haines was rewarded by the af- 
fectionate esteem of his associates. As a man 
of remarkable zeal for science, extreme amia 
bility, and the greatest purity of life, he was 
known and honored. From his residence in 
Germantown, he came to Philadelphia, as was 
his invariable custom on Tuesdays, to attend the 
meetings of the Academy of Natural Sciences. 
He was apparently in good health throughout 
the day, but expired at midnight. 

In Philadelphia, Bexsamin R. Ruees, M.D. 
late Professor of the Institutes of Medicine and 
Medical Jurisprudence in Jefferson College. 

At a very advanced age, Rev. Nicnotas 
Coun, D. D. Rector of the Swedish Churches 
in Pennsylvania. 

The death of Witttram Jones, late collector 
of Philadelphia, was mentioned in our last. 
The following obituary notice has since been 
published. ‘ The deceased was a native of 
Philadelphia, and took an early and active part 
in our revolutionary struggle. When about 
sixteen years of age, he joined a volunteer com- 
pany, and was present at the battles of Trenton 
and Prineeton, suffering all the hardships of a 
Winter campaign. He afterwards served on 
board of various armed vessels, during the re- 
volutionary war. He was once severely 
wounded, and twice made prisoner, during that 
contest. He was Lieutenant with Commodore 
Truxton, in the Saint James, when she en 
countered and beat off, a British ship of war, 
greatly her superior in force—for his conduct 
in which action, captain Truxton spoke in high 
terms of the subject of this notice. After the 
close of the war, captain Jones entered the 
merchant service ; In) which profession he 
continued until the year 1790, when he settled 
at Charleston, 8. C. from whence he removed 
to Philadelphia, in the year 1793. He repre 
sented Philadelphia in Congress, during the 
years 1802 and 1803; but finding the duties of 
that station to interfere with his business, he 
declined a re-election, He was Secretary of the 
Navy, during Mr. Madison’s administration. 
He was afterwards appointed President of the 
United States Bank. The last public station 
he held, was that of Collector of Philadelphia. 
He was nearly twenty-six years a member of 
the American Philosophical Society, and he 
furnished that learned body with many valu 
able communications. Captain Jones had no 
children, but he has left numerous relatives 
and friends, who mourn his irreparable loss, 
who cherish a lively recollection of his virtues, 
2 profound gratitude for his services, and in 
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whose affections his memory will forever re- 
main embalmed.” 

In Newark, Del. on the 10th of September, 
Mrs. Mary Thomson, aged 93. She was the 
only sister of Charles Thomson, whose ser- 
Vices to this country as secretary of Congress 
during the revolutionary war, were so arduous 
and important. This lady was an infant and 
left in Ireland, at the time of the emigration of 
her father and brothers. The former died up- 
on the passage, but the latter established them- 
selves with great respectability in the country 
of their choice, and were joined by their sister 
when she had grown up. She lived with the 
secretary after the death of his lady, until his 
own decease—and it is but common justice to 
her virtuous and exemplary character to say of 
her, that she fulfilled her duties in life, was an 
affectionate relative, a kind neighbor, a steady 
friend and sincere christian. The longevity of 
this family has been remarkable ; of six mem- 
bers, not one has died before attaining the age 
of eighty. 

Near Baltimore, Capt Joun Feroevuson, aged 
65. He was the first to establish a line of pack- 
ets from Norfolk to Baltimore. 

In Baltimore, Lieut. J. A. Dumesre, of the 
United States Army. 

In Springfield, Albermarle Co, Va., Col. Rev- 
BEN Linpsay, in the 84th year of his age. He 
commanded a regiment of militia during the sev- 
eral invasions of Virginia, and was among those 
who, after the surrender of Lord Cornwallis’s 
army at York, received the thanks of General 
Washington for their disinterested and gallant 
conduct during that arduous campaign. 

In Alexandria, D. C. Prerre va Croix, aged 
cs—probably the last surviving soldier whe 
served under Montcalm, at Quebec. He after 
wards served during the revolution. 

In Tallahasse, Florida, James G. Rinccotp, 
Esy. United States Attorney for the Middle 
District of Florida. 

In the Naval Hospital, Pensacola, Lieutenant 
Pau. H. Haywye, of the Navy, an officer of fine 
qualities and great promise, 

In Austin’s settlement, Texas, Mr. WittiaM 
R. Dickinson, late of Steubenville, Ohio. Mr. 
D. was, till within a year er two, one of the 
first and most extensive wool growers of the 
Western country, and it’ is to him more than to 
any other man, that that section of the Union 
is indebted for the introduction and improve- 
ment of tine wool sheep. 

In Wapagkennetta, BLackHoor, one of the 
Chiefs of the Shawanese tribe of Indians, aged 
about 114. He was well Known throughout 
the western country, as a formidable enemy in 
war, although the latter part of his warfaring 
life was devoted to the American cause. He 
Was at St. Clair’s, Harmar’s and Crawford’s 
defeat, and perhaps, atthe time of his death, 
Was the last man living who was in Braddock’s 
defeat. 
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WORKS IN PRESS. 

Carter & Hendee, Boston, have in press—an 

Introduction to the Study of Human Anatomy, 
with illustrations ; by James Paxton, Member 
of the Royal College of Surgeons, &c4, and au- 
thor of the notes and illustrations @f Paley’s 
Natural Theology, with additions, by en Amer 
ican Surgeon.—A_ Liturgy for the use of the 
Church at King’s Chapel, in Boston ; collected 
principally from the book of Common Prayer, 
fourth edition ; to which are now added Forms 
of Family Prayer, and Private Devotion ; to- 
gether with a collection of Hymns for Domestic 
and Private Use; by Rev. F. W. P. Green 
wood.—An Essay on Demonology, Ghosts and 
Apparitions, and Popular Superstitions in’ gen- 
eral, With numerous appropriate Anecdotes, 
Also, an account of the Witchcraft Delusion at 
Salem, in 1692; by James Thacher, M. D., 
A. A. 3.—Stories from Common Life, with 
plates.—The Coronal, a Collection of Pieces ; 
by Mrs. Child, author of ‘ The Mother’s Book,’ 
* Frugal Housewife,’ &¢c.—The Child’s Book of 
American Geography —w ith 18 maps and 60 en- 
gravings ; by the author of Parley’s Tales.— 
The Pearl, or Adection’s Gift, a Christmas and 
New Year’s Present, for 1832; embellished 
with 10 engravings.—The Monthly Journal of 
Medical Literature, and American Medical Stu- 
dents’ Gazette; a new periodical, edited by 
E. Bartlett, M. D., to be issued on the first of 
January. 

F. S. Hill, Boston, has in press—Recollec 
tions of the Stage, by John Bernard, formerly of 
the Federal-street Theatre, Boston, in 2. vols., 
12mo0.—Spain in 1830, by H. D. Inglis, 2 vols., 
12mo.—Characters of Theophrastus, | vol., 18 
mo, 30 engravings.—The Vocal Annual, for 
1832, 1 vol., 18mo.—The Private Correspond- 
ence of David Garrick, 2 vols., 12mo. 

By Lilly & Wait, Boston—A new edition of 
Cooper on Dislocations, from the sixth London 
edition, with great improvements, and 13 addi 
tional plates. 

By Munroe & Francis—Memoirs of John 
Frederic Oberlin, Pastor of Waldbach in the 
Ban de la Roche. From the 3d London edi 
tion.—A Manual of Surgery, founded upon the 
Principles and Practice taught by Sir Astly 
Cooper and Joseph Henry Green, Esq. From 
the 3d London edition ; considerably enlarged, 
containing many additional notes from the 
writings of other distinguished surgeons. Edited 
by Thomas Castle, F. L. 8. of Queen’s College. 
—The Fifth Edition of Josse’s Spanish Graim- 
mar and Exercises, revised, amended, improv 
edand enlarged, by Francis Sales, 
French and Spanish at Harvard Unive rsity.— 
Wonderful Travels, being Narratives of Mun 
chausen, Gulliver and Sinbad, abridged from 
the original works, with numerous alterations 
and original designs. By Miss Leslie. Every 
thing eaceptionable in the original works has, 
in these epitomes, been carefully expunged, and 
much is also omitted that is uninteresting to 
young people ; and this little work comprises 
all that any child need wish to know of those 
entertaining imaginary travellers, Munchausen, 
Gulliver and Sinbad.—Cards of Boston ; com 
prising a variety of Facts and Descriptions, rel 
ative to that City in past and present times ; so 
arranged as to form an instructive and amusing 
game for young people. By Miss Leslie. Com 
prising 60 cards, in a handsome case. 

By J. T. & E. Buckingham, Boston—An Ad 
dress delivered on the Dedication of the Ceme 
tery of Mount Auburn, 2ith Sept. 1531. By 
Joseph Story. 
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By Charles Whipple, Newburyport—The 
Amaranth, a Literary and Religious Offering, 
designed as a Christmas and New Year’s Pres- 
ent, for 1832. This work will be printed on 
fine, paper and new type, and bound in a style 
not surpassed by any similar work published in 
this country. It will consist of original poetical 
and prose articles, written expressly for it by 
some of our best writers.—Guide to Piety, con- 
sisting of Directions to Persons just commenc- 
ing a Religious Life ; and A Memento fronr 
Christian Pastors to those who under their care 
have commenced a Religious Life. This will 
be a stereotype edition, in miniature quarto. 


WORKS PUBLISHED. 

By F. S&S. Hill, Boston—The Lives of the 
Players, by John Galt, Esq. author of the “ An 
nals of the Parish,’ in 2 vols.—The Mirror of 
the Graces, 1 vol., 12mo. By a Lady.— 
Flowers of Anecdote, Wit, Humor, Gayety and 
Genius, with etchings, | vol., 12mo.—Beauties 
of Sheridan ; consisting of Selections from his 
Poems, Dramas and Speeches, 1 vol., 18mo.— 
The Criminal Calendar, being an account of 
the most notorious Pirates, Highwaymen and 
other Malefactors who have figured in this 
hemisphere. By Henry St. Clair. 1 vol., 12 
mo, 12 engravings. 

Sy Lilly & Wait, ogy Library of 
Entertaining Knowledge, vol. 8, part 2—Pur- 
suit of Knowledge under Difficutties comprising 
the Biography of Remarkable Men, withan ac- 
curate likeness of James Watt.—A new edi- 
tion, being the third American, from the last 
London edition, of the Lectures of Sir Astley 
Cooper, Bart. F. R. 8. surgeon to the King, &c. 
&c., on the Principles and Practice of Surgery ; 
with additional Notes and Cases, by Frederick 
Tyrrell, Esq., surgeon to St. Thomas’s Hospi 
tal, and to the London Opthalmic Infirmary ; 
in 3 vols., with colored plates.—A System of 
Human Anatomy, translated from the last 
French edition of H. Cloquet, M. D.; with 
Notes and a corrected Nomenclature.—En Ele- 
mentary System of Physiology, by John Bos- 
tock, M. D., Member of the Medical and Chi- 
rurgical, the Astronomical and the Zoologicak 
Societies of London, Member and late President 
of the Edinburgh Medical Society, &c. In 3vols. 
&vo.—In | vol., quarto, splendidly executed and 
embellished with colored engravings, a Deserip- 
tion of the Distinct, Confluent, and Ineculated 
Small Pox, Varioloid Disease, Cow Pox, and 
Chicken Pox, illustrated by 13 plates. By John 
D. Fisher, M. D).—Knowledge for the People, 
or the plain Why and Because. By John 
Timbs, Editor of Laconics. Part 1, upon Do 
mestic Science. 

By Gray & Bowen—A Natural History of the 
Globe, of Man, Beasts, Birds, Fishes, Reptiles 
and Insects. From the writings of Buffon, Cu- 
vier, Lacepede, and other eminent Naturalists, 
To which are added, Elements of Botany, Ed- 
ited by John Wright, Member of the Zoological 
Society in London. With about 500 engrav- 
ings on wood. A new edition, with numerous 
additions, particularly respecting American An- 
imals, from Ric hardson, Griffith, the Editors 
ot the * Zoological Gardens,’ and ‘ Tower Men- 
agerie,’? Lewis and Clark, Long, Wilson, God- 
man, and others. In 5 vols., containing in all 
about 250 pages.—An Address delivered before 
the Boston Sunday School Society, on the cele- 
bration of the Fiftieth Anniversary of the Sun- 
day School Institution, at the Federai-street 
Church, Sept 14, 1831.) By Ezra 8. Gannett. 

sy Carter & Hendee, Boston—Precedents of 
Indictments ; to which is prefixed a Concise 
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Treatise upon the Office and Duty of Grand Ju- 
rors. By Daniel Davis, Solicitor General of 
Massachusetts. 

By Hilliard, Gray & Co., Boston—A_ Dis- 
course on the Philosophy of Analogy, delivered 
before the Phi Beta Kappa Society of Rhode- 
Island, Sept. 7, 1831. By Francis Wayland, 
D. D. President of Brown University.—Flements 
of Algebra, by Bourdon, translated from the 
French, for the use of Schools and Colleges, by 
John Farrar, Professor of Mathematics and Nat- 
ural Philosophy, in Harvard University.—Re- 
ports of Cases argued and determined in the 
Supreme Judicial Court of Massachusetts, vol. 
9. By Octavius Pickering, Counsellor at Law. 

By Munroe & Francis, Boston—The Ameri- 
can Girl’s Book, or Occupation for Leisure 
Hours. By Miss Leslie. Containing a great 
variety of amusements for the play hours of 
Girls, and directions for making all kinds of 
Fancy Articles for the Toilet and Work Table. 
—A Letter to a Fashionable Lady. By a Phy- 
sician. On the importance of Female Health, 
and the means of preserving it. 

By Andrew J. Allen, Boston—The Massa- 
chusetts Almanac, or the Merchant’s and Far- 
iner’s Calendar for 1832, which contains a large 
number of useful remarks and events, Morning 
and Evening Tide Table, Sun’s Declinations, 
the Courts, Census, Interest Table, List of the 
Public Buildings in Boston and New-York. The 
Astronomical Calculations are by R. T. Paine, 

aSq. 

By Stimpson & Clapp, 
nual Retrospect of Public Affairs, for 
Vol. 2. 

By Hilliard & Brown, Cambridge—A Cata- 
logue of the Officers and Students of Harvard 
University, for the academical year of 1831-2. 
To which is attixed, the Terms of Admission, 
Course of Instruction, Account of the Divinity 
School, Account of the Law School, Course of 
Study in the Law School, Statutes of the Medi- 
eal School, Account of the Library, Expenses 
i ,&e. &e.—Inangural Discourse deliv- 
ered before the University in Cambridge, Mass. 


Boston—The An- 
1831. 





TO CORRESPONDENT 


‘orrespondents. 


Sept. 3, 1831. By Charles Follen, Professor of 
the German Language and Literature. 

By J. & J. W. Prentiss, Keene, N. H.—The Lit- 
erary and Scientific Class Book, embracing the 
leading facts and principles in Science, ilus- 
trated by engravings. Selected from the best 
sources, and adapted to the wants and condi- 
tion of youth in the United States. With 
Questions. By Rev. Levi W. Leonard.—A Se- 
lection of Reading Lessons for Common Schools, 
designed to be used after Easy Lessons in Read 
ing, American Popular Lessons, Boston Reading 
Lessons, and other works of a similar rank. 4th 
edition. By the author of the Literary and Sci 
entific Class Book. 

By J. & J. Harper, New-York—The King’s 
Secret, by the author of the Lost Heir, in 2 vols. 
—Philip Augustus, or the Brothers in Arms, by 
the author of Richelieu, Darnley, &c., in 2 
vols., being Nos. 9 and 10 of the Library of Se- 
lect Novels.—Sir Edward Seaward’s Narrative 
of his Shipwreck, and consequent Discovery of 
certain Islands in the Caribbean Sea; witha 
detail of many extraordinary and highly inter- 
esting events in his life, from the year 1733 to 
1749, as written in his own diary. Edited by 
Miss Jane Porter. 

By G. C. & H. Carvill, New-York—Remains 
of the Rev. Edmund D. Griffin, compiled by 
Francis Griffin, with a Biographical Memoir of 
the deceased, by the Rev. John McVickar, D. 
D., Professor of Moral Philosophy, &c., in Co- 
lumbia College; 2 vols.—Sixty Years in the 
Life of Jeremy Levis. A novel, in 2 vols., 12 mo. 

By Peabody &. Co., New York—A Treatise 
on Primitive or Secondary Disguised or Mis 
placed Fever, as a single disease ; with the va- 
rieties, cause, and treatment, as it appears in 
most of the partic ale ir forms of Fever rec of cnized 
by Nosologists. By M. E. Sawyer, M. 

By Carey & Lea, b hil ade phie introduction 
to the Study of the Greek Classic Poets. De 
signed principally for the use of young persons 
at School and College. By Henry N. Cole 
ridge, Esq., M. A., late Fellow of King’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge. Part 1.—The Atlantic Sou 
venir, for 1832. 











Long and elaborate essays in the form of reviews, bearing the title of some new 











or popular work for a basis, are not embraced in the views and purposes of the 
editors of this Magazine. Its limits necessarily exclude them. Such articles cor- 
respond better with the size and objects of the quarterly reviews; and if we have 
departed from a general rule in filling up the pages of the present number, it has 
been done for reasons which appeared satisfactory, but which will not often occur, 
and which it is altogether unnecessary to explain. 

We take this opportunity to remark, for the benefit of anonymous correspondents, 
that rejected contributions will be returned in such manner as they may direct; 
and those not returned, as ordered, within a proper time, may be considered as ac- 
cepted. But we hold ourselves under no obligation to gratify the desires of such 
writers by giving an immediate insertion to their contributions, if not consistent 
with our own arrangements, nor to give reasons for rejecting such as we deem 
unsuitable for publication. 

It may be proper toremark, also, for the information of the curious reader, that 
it is altogether incompatible with our notions of expediency to give the names of 
our contributors in connection with the articles furnished. If gentlemen who fa- 
vor us with the products of their leisure, choose to inform their friends, or the pub- 
lic, of the extent and particulars of their claims to authorship, we, of course, can 
have no objection. We make this observation from having noticed in newspapers, 
and heard in conversation, certain articles very positively attributed to certain 
writers. Such designations have been in almost every instance erroneous—made 
without authority from the editors, and with little credit to the sagacity of the 
gossips who give them currency : 


